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R.A.s fed up 


with vandalism 


Problems occurring 
in townhouses, not 


just dormitories 


By Jessica Rotkiewicz 
Staff Writer 


The recent rash of vandalism of dorm 
and townhouse property has a number of 
resident assistants especially upset this year. 

“The biggest problem is the destruction 
of bulletin boards,” said Laura McDaniel, a 
Joyce Hall R.A. “We put a lot of work into 
those bulletin boards. It’s very upsetting to 
come back to your floor and see your bul- 

a | all over the floor or the hallway 
when it’s only been up for three days, and 
then you're expected to turn around and put 
another one up.” 

_ The prime.timie for vandalism at the 
college is between Friday and Sunday, when 
93 percent of all reported incidents have 
occurred this year, according to the public 

. security log. Director of Safety and Security 
Peter Soons said 71 percent of all vandalism 
happens to the college’s property, including 





See VANDALISM, Page 4 


WEEKLY WEATHER 


Courtesy of weather.com 


‘Wed ....46/32 ....Cloudy 
Thu ....45/26 ....Cloudy 
Fri .....45/28 ....Cloudy 
Sat:.....41/27 ........Rain 


«40/24 ....Cloudy 
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A broken window sits in disrepair at the 200s Townhouses. 


Vandalism has become commonplace for residents there. 


Burlington methadone 
clinic is Vermont’s first 


By Brad St. Martin 
Staff Writer 


Vermont’s first methadone 
clinic, the Chittenden Center: An 
Addictions Treatment Program, 
opened Oct. 28 in Burlington. 
The free clinic treats people 
addicted to opiates such as hero- 
in. 

The Chittenden Center is a 
program started by the Howard 
Center for Human Services and is 
working in alliance with Fletcher 
Allen Health Care and the 
University of Vermont ollege of 
Medicine. 

The clinic can treat up to 100 
people on a first-come, first- 
served basis, although they must 
make appointments. Pregnant 
women and Vermont residents 
obtaining out-of-state treatment 


are given priority. 

Gail Rosenberg, the pro- 
gram’s development and public 
relations manager, said when 
people enter the clinic, they are 
assessed by Dr. John Brooklyn, 
the only medical doctor on staff. 
Each patient must take a physical 
examination, a mental health 
assessment and a urine test. 
Three social workers help out at 
the Chittenden Center to counsel 
patients. 

Patients are given a dose of 
methadone and receive one dose 
each day for the next seven days. 
Quitting a drug might take sever- 
al years for some patients, but 
Rosenberg said 90 percent of the 
patients stop using once their 
treatment is completed. 


See CLINIC, Page 3 


SMC receives 


record donation 
Hoehls give $4 million 


By Keenan Skelly 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College 
recently received $4 million from 
alumni Robert and Cynthia 
Hoehl for scholarships and a new 
welcome center. 

The Hoehls gave $2 million 
for the new Hoehl Welcome 
Center and an additional $2 mil- 
lion for scholarships to prospec- 
tive students who need financial 
aid. The Cynthia K. and Robert 
H. Hoehl Scholarship Program is 


by far the largest scholarship 


endowment in the college's histo- 
ry, said Travis Gray, director of 
advancement services and the St. 
Michael’s College Fund. Gray 
said the previous largest sum was 
about $1 million. 

As written in the Hoehls’ 
will, St. Michael’s will not 
receive the scholarship money 
until their deaths. At that time, 
the money will available for dis- 
tribution to accepted students 





for building, scholarship 


with high academic standing who 
cannot afford to attend St. 
Michael’s. 

The Hoehl family has had 
strong ties to the school for near- 
ly four decades. Robert was a 
1963 .graduate, and Cynthia 
received her master’s degree in 
1990. Their daughter, Krysten 
(Hoehl) Becker,- graduated from 
St. Michael’s in 1986. 

Robert Hoehl said he donat- 
ed the $2 million toward scholar- 
ships so students might have the 
same opportunities he did. 

“T went to St. Michael’s 
College for free because I 
received a basketball scholarship, 
so 1-hope with the scholarship 
money future students will 
receive the same benefits I did," 
Hoehl said. 

“At St. Mike’s, I felt I 
received a ‘whole life education.’ 
In other words, the school taught 
me more than the subject I was 


See DONATION, Page 5 





Cheray eatery opens 
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French professor Anne McConnell was happy to join students in trying 
out the new Café Cheray on Monday. Story, Page 2 
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Fun Fact 
Men's basketball coach 
Tom O'Shea needs one win for 
100, a total only six SMC coach- 
es have attained in 84 years of 


varsity athletics. Three are still 
active: Sue Duprat (310), Lou 
DiMasi (219) and Perry Bove 
(115). 





Friday, Nov. 1 
12:40 a.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
12:43 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 
12:57 a.m. Medical assistance at Lyons Hall 
2:35 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 
2:59 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alliot Hall 
3:46 a.m. Suspicious persons at Tarrant Center 
9:00 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
11:31 p.m. Vandalism at Hodson Hall 


Saturday, Nov. 2 
12:17 a.m. Vehicle stop at 300s Townhouses 
12:26 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 
12:42 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 


1:23 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
2:13 a.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 

4:01 a.m. Vandalism at Tarrant Center 

6:44 a.m. Suspicious persons at Founders Hall 
8:36 a.m. Theft along College Parkway 


7:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
9:04 p.m. 


8:29 a.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
9:06 p.m. 
9:16 p.m. 


Escort to Ryan Hall 


11:08 p.m. Vandalism at Lyons Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 3 


2:27 a.m. Suspicious persons at McCarthy Arts Center 


Trespassing at 200s Townhouses 
Towed vehicle at Lyons Hall 


Monday, Nov. 4 
Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
Odor violation at Joyce Hall 


Drunkenness at Ross Sports Center 


Alcohol violation at Lyons Hall 


Tuesday, Nov. 5 


12:30 a.m. Suspicious persons at Hoehl Center 
12:30 a.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 

1:05 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alumni Hall 
2:00 a.m. Suspicious persons along Johnson Avenue 
2:16 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 


St. Michael’s College Security Log — 


Excerpts from the Nov. 1-7 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


8:05 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 
9:07 a.m. Escort to Fletcher Allen 

2:15 p.m. Towed vehicle at Alliot Hall 
5:40 p.m. Power outage at Linnehan Hall 
10:51 p.m. Escort to Fletcher Allen 
11:10 p.m. Escort to Durick Library 


Wednesday, Nov. 6 
1:00 a.m. Escort to Fletcher Allen 
7:50 a.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 
1:39 p.m. Towed vehicle at Alliot Hall 
5:07 p.m. Motor vehicle assistance along Campus R: 
5:59 p.m. Medical assistance at Founders Hall 
9:17 p.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 
10:31 p.m. Medical assistance at Founders Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 7 
12:27 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel Hall 
10:19 a.m. Towed vehicle at 200s Townhouses 
10:53 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 































Café Cheray replaces St. Edmund’s Hall kiosk 


By Joel Lehman 
Staff Writer 


The area under the old arch- 
ways outside Cheray Science 
Hall is the location for Café 
Cheray, a new grab-and-go snack 
shop. The café opened Monday 
to replace the kiosk in the St. 
Edmund’s Hall lobby. 

The new café accepts the 
Knight Card as well as cash and 
checks, said Donna Provost, the 
manager in charge of the new 
facility. Neither the Knight Card 
nor checks were accepted at the 
kiosk. 

The St. Edmund’s kiosk was 
originally intended to be a tem- 
porary fix until a more permanent 
snack shop could be built, said 
Director of Sodexho Food 
Services Hank Strashnick. That 
was 12 years ago. 

“The kiosk just isn’t effi- 
cient,” Strashnick said. 

The new café is intended to 
be a quick way to grab a bite to 
eat. Café Cheray offers not only 
more space, but also more vari- 
ety, an advantage over the often 
crowded lobby of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Strashnick said. Amenities 
such as toasters, ovens and 
microwaves will be available at 
the café, things not previously 
found at the kiosk. 

“They'll have basically the 
same food and a little more 
space,” Strashnick said before the 
café opened. “There certainly 
will be more variety.” 

The café has plenty of 
microwaveable food and a hot 
well for soup, Provost said. Café 
Cheray also has a few tables to 
stand and eat around, she said. In 
the spring and summer, the café 
will have outside tables with 
umbrellas to give it a coffee shop 
feel, she said. 

The estimated cost to build 


Café Cheray was $30,000. 
Construction began in late 
August. 


The construction of the café 
was easy since all that had to be 


Café Cheray 
information 


LOCATION: 
=» Next to room 101 in 
Cheray Science Hall 


MENU: 
Bagels 
Chips 
Coffee 
Hot chocolate 
Soda 
Soup 


AMENITIES: 

= Microwaves 
mw Tables 

= Toasters 


FORMS OF PAYMENT: 
= Cash 

= Checks 

mw Knight Card 





done was enclose the archway 
entrance with glass and build 
counters, Strashnick said. 

Evelyn Weinman, an 
employee at the new café, said 
she thinks the new location is far 
more convenient for both stu- 
dents and workers. 

“Tt should be easier to come 
in and talk (and) get personal,” 
Weinman said. “The new place is 
a little more cozy.” 

As of last week, supplies 
such as shelves, tables and cook- 
ing equipment were already in 
place, Strashnick said. However, 
the school was still waiting on 
doors for fire code, some hinge 
work and inspections. 

Strashnick said in terms of 
plumbing and water sources, the 
new café is more readily 
equipped than the kiosk. The 
nearest available plumbing for 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


Graduate student Diana Brown reaches for her wallet to pay for a cup 
of coffee in Cafe Cheray on Monday. Brown was one of many students 
who stopped into the cafe on its opening day. 


the kiosk was about 50 yards 
away, but the staff at Café Cheray 
is able to access water from 
directly behind the café in 
Cheray 101. 

The sink and running water 
are huge advantages for prepar- 
ing food, Weinman said. 

Some St. Michael’s students 
did not know Café Cheray would 
be open for business so soon. 

“T didn’t realize it was open- 
ing,” senior Danny Perry said. “I 
thought it might be next semester 
or something.” He also said 
being able to use the Knight Card 
will be an advantage over the 
kiosk. 

Yun-Kyung, an international 
student, was impressed with the 
new café, but said she thought 
having chairs would make it a 
better place to eat. 

Traci Buckle, a graduate stu- 


dent, said she found the café 
more convenient than the kiosk 
since some students never go into 
St. Edmund’s Hall. 

“You can see it from across 
campus,” she said. “(That) 
makes it more accessible to stu- 
dents who aren’t just in St. Ed’s.” 

For the students who make 
the trip to Café Cheray, Provost 
warned it might be busy the first 
few weeks it is open. 

“T think itll be busier, and 
the lines might be a little tough 
between classes,” Provost said. 
She also said the cold weather 
will keep Café Cheray a popular 
place this winter. 

A grand opening for Café 
Cheray will be held at some 
point, Provost said. A date will be 
set after discussions with 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 
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CLINIC: Treatment costs less annually than being addicted, study says 


Continued from Page 1 


Methadone is a synthetic 
opiate developed in 1964 to treat 
heroin addiction. 

When people abuse heroin, 
they experience intense cravings 
for the drug, Rosenberg said. 
After using the drug, the person 
will experience an extreme low 
about every six hours. This low 
causes the patients to crave the 
euphoric high heroin produces, 
she said, which is why people 
become addicted so quickly. 
Methadone blocks these crav- 
ings, producing a high, but not 
the euphoric high heroin pro- 
duces. Methadone also helps 
patients get back to their daily 
activities, Rosenberg said, 
because it helps their ability to 
focus. 

“Methadone treatment has 
no adverse effects on intelli- 
gence, mental capacity or 
employability,” according to the 
Committee of Methadone 
Program Administrators of New 
York state. 

“Heroin is a serious problem 
statewide and seems to have 
grown increasingly in the last few 
years,” Rosenberg said. 

Any city or town in Vermont 
could have chosen to have the 
first methadone clinic. However, 
the Howard Center took the ini- 

_tiative and decided to make 
Burlington the location for the 
state's initial treatment center. 

“Tt was a long process, which 


< 





Chittenden Center 
Information 


Location: 

University Health Center 
1 South Prospect St. 
Burlington 


Phone: 
656-3700 


Purpose: 

The center uses metha- 
done to treat heroin addic- 
tion. Patients of all ages 
are admitted. Counseling 
is also available at the 
clinic. 


took about one year before the 
decision was finalized,” Rosen- 
berg said. 

A New York study shows 
treatment is actually a cost-sav- 
ing measure for heroin addicts. 
The cost of one patient’s 
methadone for one year is $5,000 
to $6,000. The cost for a heroin 
addict on the street is estimated to 


_be more than $50,000 per year 


because of theft, law enforcement 
costs and subsequent substance 
and health assistance. For addicts 
who are in prison, it might cost 
up to $46,000 per patient annual- 
ly. eo See ee 

A nationwide investigation 
indicates 82 percent of 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


Located on the University Health Care campus in Burlington, the Chitt- 
enden Center offers heroin users counseling and methadone treatment 
to help ease the effects of an overpowering addiction. 


methadone patients had been 


arrested before treatment, as 


opposed to 19 percent being 
arrested at some point after treat- 
ment. 


Although the Chittenden 
Center is in its early stages, 
Rosenberg has already noticed 
people of various ages entering 
the clinic. 





“However, (heroin) seems to 
have hit the younger generation 
in (recent years),” Rosenberg 
said. 

A new drug the U.S. govern- 
ment recently approved might 
eventually replace methadone. 
The new drug, buprenorphine, is 
still in its experimental stages, 
and the Chittenden Center cur- 


rently only administers 
methadone. 
“Once buprenorphine is 


approved, it is likely that we will 
administer it to patients,” said 
Bob Bick, director of Adult 
Behavioral Health Services. 

To administer buprenor- 
phine, doctors must take a course 
with both the American Society 
and Addictions in Medicine and 
be cleared to practice. Doctors 
can also take a one-hour training 
course to administer the drug in - 
special circumstances. The Drug 
Enforcement Agency must 
approve of centers that dispense 
buprenorphine, Bick said. 

Although it is still uncertain, 
buprenorphine is believed to be 
safer than methadone. Bupren- 
orphine is thought to be non- 
addictive, where methadone can 
be addictive. Also, several doses 
of buprenorphine can be adminis- 
tered to a patient at one time, 
while methadone requires a regu- 
lated amount over a seven-day 
period. Although buprenorphine 
has limited effects, it might not 
be able to treat patients with a 
high tolerance for opiates. 





Parents file wrongful death suit against MIT 


Son died three years ago after inhaling nitrous oxide; two former students charged with possession 


By Kevin R. Lang 
The Tech 
(Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The 
parents of Richard A. Guy Jr. ’99 
filed a wrongful death suit 
against the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology one day 
before the three-year statute of 
limitations would have expired. 

Guy died from asphyxiation 
as a result of nitrous oxide intox- 
ication on Aug. 31, 1999, during 
orientation. His parents, Richard 
A. Guy Sr. and Janet V. Guy, both 
of Mission Viejo, Calif., filed a 
complaint Aug. 30. with 
Middlesex Superior Court in 
Cambridge, Mass., suing MIT for 

. one count of wrongful death and 
one count of wrongful death with 
gross negligence. 

The Guys claim in their 
complaint that MIT “breached 
their duty to provide reasonable 
care, supervision and oversight of 
students in its dormitories,” and 
thus “MIT’s failure to meet its 
duty of care” contributed to their 
son’s death. 

MIT received an extension 
until Jan. 21, 2003, to answer the 

_ complaint. Daryl Lapp, an attor- 


ney for Palmer and Dodge LLP, 
which represents MIT, said that 
the answer date was delayed so 
the two parties could share infor- 
mation. 

Lapp declined comment on 
any specifics of the case or MIT’s 
expected action. 

“The parties are exchanging 
information, and during that peri- 
od of time ... they are going to 
have no public comment about 
the suit,” he said. 

MIT spokesman Kenneth D. 
Campbell also declined to com- 
ment, as did Guy’s mother. 

The Guys are also suing sey- 
eral persons named as “John/Jane 
Doe,” a method of naming addi- 
tional but currently unknown 
defendants. Three such defen- 
dants were named, including any- 
one who might have had some 
role in supervising Guy at East 
Campus, where he was a resident 
of Fifth East. Also named were 
people who might have allowed 
Guy access to nitrous oxide and 
anyone employed through MIT 
Medical. 

The complaint admits that 
prior to 1999, Guy “had engaged 
in experimental drug use, and had 
sought treatment from MIT’s 
medical and health service staff 


for this problem.” 

The suit claims that by pay- 
ing Guy’s tuition, room and 
board, “included in these pay- 
ments was MIT’s promise, 
through its student handbook and 
student registration materials, 
that it would supervise and over- 
see its students and, particularly, 
the student residents of its dormi- 
tories.” 

According to the complaint, 
“MIT knew or should have 
known ... that drug use was ongo- 
ing” at East Campus, but instead 
“allowed drug use ... to continue 
unabated.” 

The complaint cites the 
appearance of part of the fifth 
floor, where walls and ceilings 
were painted black, and light 
bulbs were painted pink and pur- 
ple. The Guys’ complaint cited 
this as evidence of drug use on 
Fifth East. 

In addition, the complaint 
alleges that MIT “knew or should 
have known that (East Campus 
residents) abused nitrous oxide 
within the dormitory and kept a 
canister of nitrous oxide, some- 
times referred to as ‘the dorm 
bottle.’” 

The suit also claims that 
MIT did not take “reasonable 


steps” to secure canisters of 
nitrous oxide which were on 
campus “for valid scientific pur- 
poses.” 

The Guys have not yet made 
any claims for damages, in part 
because they admit in the com- 
plaint that “Richard was not 
blameless in this tragedy.” 
Rather, the complaint requests 
“the full amount of damages 
proved at trial, plus punitive 
damages, interest, costs, attor- 
neys fees and other such relief as 
this court deems appropriate.” 

The Guys are suing under 
Massachusetts General Law 
Chapter 229, Section 2, which 
defines wrongful death by either 
an act of negligence or “by will- 
ful, wanton or reckless act.” The 
law allows for damages to be 
awarded for “expected net 
income, services, protection, 
care, assistance, society, compan- 
ionship, comfort, guidance, coun- 
sel, and advice of the decedent to 
the persons entitled to the dam- 
ages recovered.” Guy’s parents 
could be also be awarded burial 
expenses and punitive damages. 

The suit is the first legal 
action taken directly against MIT 
in the Guy case. 

The investigation into Guy’s 


death wrapped up in September 
1999 when Susan M. Mosher 99 
and Rene A. Ruiz °99 were 
charged with drug possession 
with intent to distribute. THe 
charged came about as a result of 
a campus police investigation 
into Guy’s death. Guy was found 
dead in Walcott 509, which was 
Mosher’s room. 

Based on witness statements, 
MIT police obtained a warrant to 
search Mosher’s room, where 
they found alcohol, marijuana, 


mushrooms, amphetamines, 
nitrous oxide and various drug 
paraphernalia. 


Guy’s death in August 1999 
was not the first instance of 
nitrous oxide abuse involving 
members of the MIT community. 

In March 1984, Keith T. 
Ennis ’84 died at Tau Epsilon Phi 
after overdosing on nitrous oxide. 

In 1988, Pi Lambda Phi was 
suspended from rushing fresh- 
men for violations including use 
of nitrous oxide at a pledge party. 

In 1991, two electricians 
working at Lincoln Lab died after 
using nitrous oxide in their van. 


— UWire 
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VANDALISM: Campus 


watch program in the 
works to combat crime 


Continued from Page 1 


property in the dorms. Another 
16 percent of the vandalism at St. 
Michael’s involves student prop- 
erty. 

Nine official vandalism 
complaints were made to security 
between Sept. 1 and late October, 
Soons said. More than 20 
appeared in the public security 
logs, which Soons said could 
mislead students. 

“Logs are observations made 
that something has been dam- 
aged, and then the next step is to 
generate a work order so it may 
be documented,” Soons said. 
This is the tricky part, Soons 
explained, because not every 
vandalism act is reported. 

According to a study per- 
formed by the Office of Crime 
Prevention from January through 
October, it is also difficult to 
determine when vandalism takes 
place, because 43 percent of van- 
dalism goes unreported until 
found at a later date. 

Some of the vandalism has 
happened in the dorms. Ryan 
Hall, where 52 percent of this 
year’s campus vandalism has 
taken place, is a prime example. 

This year Ryan Hall has had 
bricks removed from the fourth- 
floor wall, a fire extinguisher 
case damaged, bulletin boards 
destroyed and damage to a vend- 
ing machine. 

“The glass was removed and 
all the candy was taken out,” said 
Eric Kuplast, a Ryan Hall R.A. 
The incident occurred before the 
Halloween dance Oct. 26 and 
was repaired last week. 

Bulletin boards have also 
been targets for vandals in Ryan 
Hall, Kuplast said. 

“It’s not just paper being 
ripped off: Second floor north of 
Ryan had the whole bulletin 
board literally pulled off the 
wall,” Kuplast said. 

There hasn’t been too much 
vandalism in Joyce Hall this year, 
McDaniel said, aside from bul- 
letin boards being destroyed and 
profanity being written on dry 
erase boards. McDaniel said she 
thinks vandalism is an unfortu- 
nate problem on campus. 

“Tt might not be major things 
happening every day, but there 
are little things that happen that 
can be a sign of disrespect, such 
as the things that happened in the 
dorm buildings,’ McDaniel said. 
“I consider that disrespect 
because it’s disrespect to them- 
selves; it’s a communal living 
area. They vandalize small things 
like bulletin boards, bathrooms, 
and the laundry room is trashed,” 
McDaniel said. 

Vandalism in the 200s 
Townhouses has been more seri- 


Photo by Luke Hudak 
Paper is strewn about the floor 
after being torn from a bulletin 
board in Joyce Hall. R.A.s spend 
hours putting together the boards 
and are unhappy that vandals 
have been tearing them down. 


ous. Junior Lauren Hurley said 
items such as flower pots and 
windows have been damaged, 
and their front chairs have been 
thrown on the roof. 

“There’s really nothing you 
can do (to prevent it),” Hurley 
said. She said the vandalism has 
caused her and her housemates to 
lock windows and doors more 
often in hopes of preventing 
more damage. “We even found 
out who it was, and some people 
in the house pursued it and it 
stopped.” 

Hurley said possessions 
have also been taken from her 
townhouse, including alcohol, 
food, film, a camera, CDs and 
$200. After confronting the van- 
dals, she said most of the items 
were returned. 

“(R.A.) Emily (Wheeler) 
called after it happened and she 
was helpful and supportive,” 
Hurley said. - 

Wheeler said vandalism is 
not something she likes dealing 
with, but it’s sometimes a neces- 
sary part of her job. She said peo- 
ple need to take the initiative and 
make vandalism stop regardless 
of whether they’re the ones van- 
dalizing or being vandalized. 

Alumni Hall residents have 
also seen several major problems 
this year with vandalism to bul- 
letin boards, and the side 
entrance door has been repeated- 
ly removed. 

“At the end of the first floor 
north, people keep taking the 
door that goes outside off, so they 
can just walk in, and they don’t 





need to use their key. It’s hap- 
pened maybe five times already,” 
said Adam Munroe, an R.A. on 
the first floor of Alumni Hall. 

Rob Ticho, an R.A. on the 
fourth floor of Alumni Hall, said 
the removal of the door is a prob- 
lem for the entire building. If the 
problem persists, Physical Plant 
is going to charge all students in 
the building for the damage. 

“Physical Plant said it’s not 
an easy thing to take off, so it 
must have taken some time and 
effort,’ Ticho said. The door is 
about 7 feet tall, Ticho and 
Munroe said, and has been found 
by the Hoehl Welcome Center 
construction site, a couple hun- 
dred yards away. 

About three weeks ago, stu- 
dents bashed holes in a Linnehan 
Hall wall with fire extinguishers. 
The walls were also spray paint- 
ed with obscene words, Joyce 
Hall R.A. Mike McCaffrey said. 


Security Officer Michael _ 


Mannings said he is trying to 
establish a campus watch pro 
gram to monitor or prevent such 
situations as those reported by 
the R.A.s. 

“Here’s a scary fact: Four 
out of every 10 crimes (in the 
United States) that are committed 
are reported,” Mannings said. 
“When you think about it on a 
college campus, it is a couple less 
because nobody wants to be 
known as the rat.” He said by 
calling “250-LEAD,” students 
can anonymously leave informa- 
tion about incidents on campus. 

“['m going to try to start a 
campus watch program (this 
month) because ... I had a lot of 
students say to me last semester, 
‘I'm just a student; what can I 
do? I don’t have a badge; I don’t 
really count,’ which is untrue. 
Everybody counts,’ Mannings 
said. He said the program would 
help students become aware of 
their surroundings and know how 
to report unusual activity. He 
plans to send out informational e- 
mails and have people sign up for 
the campus watch program with- 
in the next few weeks. 

“Vandalism is really a result 


of disrespect of property,” Soons: 


said. “When an act of vandalism 
takes place, someone doesn’t 
respect your property.” 

McDaniel said she believes 
the community can help prevent 
vandalism in the dorms by urging 
students to take control of their 
campus. 

“T think students need to take 
ownership,” McDaniel said. “We 
need to stress that it is their space 
and encourage them to respect 
it.” 
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This Week in History” | 


Nov. 13, 1970: Nearly 500,000 die after a cyclone with 
100-mph winds nails East Pakistan, now known as 
Bangladesh. It is the 20th contlys worst disaster 
involving a cyclone. 


Nov. 14, 1851: Herman Melville’s “Moby Dick” is pub- 
lished in New York by Harper & Brothers. The book is 
received poorly, and it is many years before the novel is 
accepted as a Classic. 


Nov. 15, 1926: During its debut as a radio network, 
NBC broadcasts one of the earliest musical programs. 


Nov. 16, 1907: Oklahoma becomes the 46th state in 
the United States. Its name, derived from the Choctaw 
Indian language, means “red people.” 


Nov. 17, 1869: The Suez Canal, which connects the 
Mediterranean and Red seas in Europe, opens four 
years after its planned completion. Construction began 
in 1859 on the 100-mile path across the Isthmus of 
Suez. 


Nov. 18, 1883: Four time zones spanning the United 
States and Canada officially take effect at noon. The 
railroads spanning the continent sparked the creation 
of the time zones, which still exist roughly in their fOnBY : 
nal designations. 


Nov. 19, 1969: Pelé, a world-renowned Brazilian soccer 
player, knocks home a penalty kick for his 1,000th 
career professional .goal in front of 8,000 fans at 
Maracana Stadium in Rio de Janeiro. He goes on to 
score 1,282 goals during his 1,363-game career. — is 
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News 





DONATIONS: Hoehls hope money will attract more good students 


Continued from Page 1 - 


studying. I did not learn just 
math, but obtained a close rela- 
tionship with God, and learned 
how to deal with relationships,” 
he said. 

Robert Hoehl achieved suc- 
cess after his college career as the 
co-founder of IDX Systems 
Corp. in Burlington, which cre- 

_ates medical software programs 
for hospitals. IDX has offices in 
cities across the country, includ- 
ing Boston, Houston and Seattle. 
Hoehl has spent the last few years 
as the chairman of the IDX 
board. 

Robert Hoehl has also devot- 
ed much of his time to the col- 
lege’s board of trustees, where he 
served for nine years before step- 
ping down 10 months ago. He 
said he will rejoin the board soon 
to oversee his donations. 

Richard DiVenere, head of 
the Special Gifts Office, said the 
Hoehls’ contributions reflect how 
their experience at the school 


helped them become successful. 

“Their gift of $2 million to 
the school’s endowment is a won- 
derful statement regarding their 
experience and their daughter’s 
experience at St. Michael’s 
College,” DiVenere said. “It is an 
opportunity to acknowledge the 
role of the Edmundites and so 
many professors and administra- 
tors in their lives.” 

Construction of the Hoehl 
Welcome Center will be finished 
in the summer. 

The Hoehls gave the $2 mil- 
lion for the welcome center in 
1999. However, construction was 
delayed while permits were 
obtained from the state and the 
school decided what should be in 
the welcome center and where it 
should be built. Construction 
began this past summer. 

Gray said he hoped this addi- 
tion to the college would attract 
more students. 


“In today’s college market | 


and competition, it is wonderful 
to (have) a nice addition to St. 
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Mike’s for prospective students 
and their families to enjoy,” Gray 
said. 

Some students are excited 
about the center but a little disap- 
pointed that such a large sum of 
money is going to just one build- 
ing. 


“MIKENET is _ always 
down,” sophomore Daniel 
McDonald said. “The school 


should put money towards (mak- 
ing) that better.” However, 
McDonald understands why the 






















Free on-line 
Application § 


money is being allocated in such 
a way. 

“The new welcome center 
will make the admissions depart- 
ment and the school look a lot 
better, so that is good.” 

The appearance of the 
admissions department does need 
some help, Robert Hoehl said. 


“Walking into the 


Admissions Office is like walk- 
ing into a dentist’s office,’ Hoehl 
said. “The welcome center will 
give St. Mike’s a much more 


» University of St. Thoma 
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Photo by Cate Westberg 
Jim Wall, the chairman of the board of trustees, stands between Cynthia and Robert Hoehl as they celebrate 
the groundbreaking of the Hoehl. Welcome Center on Oct. 18. The Hoehls’ donation to help construct the cen- 
ter was the first of two $2 million donations. The second helped establish a scholarship fund in their name. 


appealing image.” 

The Hoehls hope _ St. 
Michael’s will benefit signifi- 
cantly from their contributions. 

“There are colleges going 
out of: business, such as Trinity 
College” — a Burlington college 
that closed its doors last year — 
“and I would hate St. Michael’s 
to be subject to that,” Robert 
Hoehl said. “I hope the school 
will thrive and attract good stu- 
dents.” 
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Editorial 
A double-sided Coke cap 


The Student Association passed a rule at the meeting 
on Nov. 5 prohibiting Coca-Cola products at all S.A. meeting 
venues. The rule was suggested in lieu of a recent letter sent by 
the S.A. to the Coca-Cola Co., condemning the corporation for 
immoral treatment of its African workers infected with 
HIV/AIDS. In addition to the ban at meetings, 300s townhouse 
representative Kevin Broderick proposed that all clubs and 
organizations funded by the S.A. not purchase Coca-Cola prod- 


ucts for campus events. If the clubs do not comply, he suggest-. 


ed that Secretary of Finance Andrew Karlowicz not reimburse 
their purchases. 

What began as a symbolic protest has escalated into a 
representative body making a decision that affects the entire 
college, not just those who attend S.A. meetings. 

How long does the S.A. intend to continue this boy- 
cott? Will this go on until the school breaks its contract with 
Coca-Cola or for eight years when the contract runs out? 
Neither of these outcomes is very likely. 

Coca-Cola products are available at every vending 


machine and eatery on campus. Is the S.A. planning to spend 


valuable budget money to acquire non-Coca-Cola products, 
money that could otherwise be allocated for campus clubs or 
charities (another suggestion made at the meeting)? 

This is no longer a symbolic protest. The resolution 
and the letter were sufficient evidence of the S.A.’s position on 
the subject. Banning Coca-Cola products won’t prevent Coke 
consumption. 

The S.A. has made its point clear. It is exercising its 
right as a legislative body to freedom of assembly and peaceful 
protest. Now it is infringing upon our basic freedom of choice. 

North Campus President Faith Huburt made the sensi- 
ble suggestion to invite all clubs and organizations funded by 
the S.A. to join in the protest against Coca-Cola, rather than 
force the clubs to conform. In addition, Karlowicz suggested 
further research into the college’s contract with Coca-Cola. 
These efforts might yield a more informed approach to this 
socially significant issue. 

Coca-Cola has a moral responsibility to its workers in 
every sector of its corporation, and the S.A. resolution was a 
strong statement against flagrant corporate ills. However, 
extending this resolution beyond the scope of the S.A. involves 
every member of the college, and all sides of the situation 
should be carefully considered before this new rule passes. 

Before the S.A. begins punishing its clubs and organi- 
zations for drinking the only beverages available on campus, it 
should consider the prolonged economic effect this ban will 
have on S.A. affiliates. 

The S.A. is supposed to make decisions in the best 
interest of-the student body. It should consider whose interest 
it’s in to demand that clubs use their own money if they want to 
provide Coke. 


Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staffof The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





as 


Photo by Cate Westberg 


Sophomore Angela DeBlasio and her dance partner, Anthony, cut a rug at the annual Senior 
Prom on Saturday in the International Commons. The dance was complete with a raffle, carna- 
tion corsages and a prom king and queen. 


Letters to the editor 


To the editor: 

This is a letter in response to 
your recent article on the Blues 
Traveler concert. We are a group 
of seniors who represent a strong 
faction of students who feel this 
article was not only biased, but 
innaccurate as well. 

Though the concert may not 
have been as high energy or as 
greatly attended as the ones in the 
recent past, we feel that the arti- 
cle did not accurately represent 
how the students really felt about 
the concert. Here in the 200s, the 
general feeling is that it was a 
good show and that people had a 
good time. The fact is, the band 


Biues Traveler article ‘biased’ 


played and performed well. That 
did not seem to earn the same 
amount of attention as a group of 
students who had a less than 
spectacular time. 

In addition to being innacu- 
rate, the story also served an 
injustice to those who pianned 
the event. Jay, Katie, Heather 
and the support staff all put forth 
an enormous amount of time and 
energy so that we, the student 
body, could have a good time. At 
the very least, they deserve an 
article which gave a fair repre- 
sentation of how people really 
felt about the concert. 

Your newspaper prides itself 


on fair, honest, unbiased and 
objective reporting. However, 
these virtues all appeared to be 
absent from this article. 

Perhaps The Defender 
should look at not only its stan- 
dards, but about the service that it 
is providing to our community. 
Rather than taking the negative © 
side of a story, perhaps our com- 
munity would be better served by 
embracing the positive aspects of 
our school, rather than using a 
libelous and sensational piece of 
journalism. 

Sincerely, 
The Members of Townhouses 
203, 204 and 210 


Study reveals reasons for 
decrease in student voting 


Research shows a lack of interest in issues 


By Tim Basilica 
The Reveille 
(Louisiana State U.) 


BATON ROUGE, La. - An 
in-depth study of voting trends 
for 18- to 24-year-olds performed 
by the Center for Information and 
Research on Civic Learning and 
Engagement indicates students 
are not doing it as much as they 
used 
to. 

The study, which focused on 
the many variables affecting col- 
lege-age voters, concluded 
turnout during presidential voting 
years has seen more than a 15 
percent drop since 1972. 

“The present generation is 
far less politically minded than 
past generations,” said Stanley 
Hilton, an LSU history professor. 
“The atmosphere on college cam- 
puses during the 1960s and 1970s 
was charged with activism and 
emotion.” 

Hilton also recalled when a 


reporter from the New York 
Times came to speak to a few of 
the University’s mass communi- 
cation classes a few years ago. 

After asking his audiences 
how many regularly read the 
New York Times or _ the 
Washington Post, the reporter, 
who visited around 20 campuses, 
said he noticed a growing indif- 
ference and apathy among col- 
lege students toward political and 
civic involvement, especially at 
LSU. 

Hilton attributes the apathy 
to the lack of major issues that 
affect college students, such as 
the Vietnam War. 

“Students aren’t watching 
their friends get drafted,” said 
sophomore Stephanie Chiapp- 
etta. “Back in the 1960s and 
1970s, students were hearing 
about the deaths of their friends 
and loved ones. Wouldn’t you 
care about voting a little more if 
that were the case?” 

However, the study, which 


focused on the years between 
1972 and 2000, showed about a 


-10 percent jump in 1992. 


Student Government Presi- 
dent Darrell Broussard thinks the 
jump was caused by MTV’s 
“Rock The Vote” campaign. 

“(Rock The Vote) gave can- 
didates and voters a chance to get 
comfortable with each other,” 
Broussard said. “They were on 
national television in jeans and 
polo shirts answering the ques- 
tions that meant most to the 
younger college-aged audience 
members.” 

As the “Rock The Vote” 
campaign faded out of the nation- 
al spotlight, voting continued to 
make its way down students’ pri- 
ority lists. 

“IT remember when Bill 
Clinton said-he smoked pot,” said 
first-year student Cassie Loch. 
“That made him seem likable and 
personable. He got to our level, 
and that’s why there was a large 
turnout.” 
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What question should 
_ The Defender ask for 
Campus Speaks? 









“What is your 
favorite food from 
Alliot?” 





Meghan McLellan '05 





“Who is your 


favorite on-campus 


artist?” 


Matt O'Neil ’05 


“What is the song 


_ that best describes 


Ann-Marie Chistolini ’03 


“Tf you notice a 
teacher misgraded a 
test to your 
advantage, would you 
tell him?” 









Todd Wright, director of 
the Wilderness Program 


‘Who is your 
favorite R.A. and 
why?” 





Mike McCaffrey ’05 


“What is your stance 
on the upcoming 
invasion of Iraq?’ 





Joshua Lovergine- 
Chamberlain, 
sophomore development 
coordinator 





































Knightlife Choices program offers 
alcohol-free activities to students 


St. Michael’s athletic teams host events 


By Abby Sweetser 
Staff Writer 


At a time when many col- 
lege students can be found party- 
ing and drinking, St. Michael’s 
students offer a healthful alterna- 
tive. This alternative is a 
knightlife. 

Knightlife. Choices events 
are held three times a semester, 
about once a month. Always ona 
Friday night, they offer students 
something fun to do instead of 
drinking, as well as being a 
means of education about the 
effects of alcohol. 

Members of athletic teams 
with full-time coaches put on 
these events. Athletic Director 
Geri Knortz brought the program 
to the school and she now makes 
sure everything with the program 
runs smoothly. 

“Alcohol use on campus is 
an ongoing issue here and at all 
colleges, and any time you can 
take advantage of a program like 
this that offers alternative pro- 
gramming, you need to tap those 
outside resources,” Knortz said. 

The choices program is 
made possible by a grant from 
the NCAA. Each year the NCAA 
selects 10 new schools to partici- 
pate in the program. 

The grant is for a total of 
$30,000 to be used over a three- 
year period. The money is divid- 
ed up to allow $15,000 the first 
year, $10,000 the second year 
and $5,000 the third year. The 
hope is that after the first year the 
program will gain popularity and 


be able to become more self-suf- 
ficient. 

St. Michael’s is in its second 
year of the grant. Knortz said 
Coca-Cola is helping to make up 
for the smaller amount of funding 
this year and next. 

Each event is given a budget 
of $1,200. About $200 of this is 
used for prizes given away to stu- 
dents who attend. The other 
$1,000 is used for materials, 
facilities, food, DJs and any other 
expenses the event might need. 

A different sports team puts 
on the events each month. This 
year, the women’s basketball 
team and men’s and women’s ice 
hockey teams have done events. 

The women’s basketball 
team offered fortune telling and 
tarot card readings Sept. 13. The 
ice hockey teams helped organize 
events during Friday Night Dry 
in October. 

Sophomore Hayley Elliot 
attended this event. 

“Everyone was having a lot 
of fun. It was a good idea,” Elliot 
said. 

When planning the events, 
Knortz meets with coaches and 
team captains to “brainstorm 
ideas, and make sure they under- 
stand budget limits” and helps 
orchestrate off-campus events if 
the team chooses. 

In addition to being a fun 
alternative to drinking, each 
event must include an education- 
al aspect. 

Sometimes this is an active 
part of the event, such as when 
the men’s soccer team did a skit 


at its event last year, which incor- 
porated facts and figures about 
alcohol use. Other times the edu- 
cational aspect is more subtle, 
such as when the women’s bas- 
ketball team had educational 
posters and the DJ read trivia 
facts this year. 

A panel of six people, 
including Knortz; athletic depart- 
ment administrative assistant 
Stacey Peet; Zafir Bludevich, 
assistant director of athletics/ 
trainer; and three students, judges 
each event. The events are 
judged on their success, atten- 
dance, how well they integrated 
the educational aspect and cre- 
ativity. 

“Some events are more suc- 
cessful than others,” Knortz said. 
“Overall attendance is quite 
good.” 

Last year, the men’s ice 
hockey team and women’s soccer 
team tied for the best programs 
and split the prize of $750 for the 
teams to use. 

“To be a judge is fun,” Peet 
said. “Each event is entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

Usually about 100 to 300 
people showing up to each pro- 
gram. 

Sophomore Julie Littlefield 
said she has also had great expe- 
riences with Knightlife Choices. 

“TI met my housemates going 
galactic bowling last year.” 

Up next, the women’s 
lacrosse team is planning an 
event for Nov. 15. 


J.R.R. Tolkien language comes alive 
through class at University of Texas 


By Stacy Wright 
Daily Texan 
(U. Texas-Austin) 


“The Lord of the Rings” 
fans are not only gearing up for 
the December sequel, they're also 
registering for LIN 312: 
Linguistics of Tolkien’s Middle 
Earth, a new University of Texas- 
Austin course offered this spring. 
The popular course is already 


* full, with 40 students registered. 


The course centers around 
J.R.R. Tolkien, the creator of 
such well-known books as “The 
Hobbit” and “The Lord of the 
Rings” trilogy. Tolkien, an 
Oxford professor who died in 
1973, studied Old and Middle 
English and eventually devel- 
oped his own languages. 

“(The books) are filled with 
a sense of linguistics history and 
details,” said Fred Hoyt, the 
graduate student who will teach 


the course. “He invented the 
world to put his languages in.” 

Hoyt first read the “The Lord 
of the Rings” at the age of 10. “I 
read nothing else for three years,” 
Hoyt said. “After a while, I ran 
out of new stuff to learn, so I 
started to learn about the lan- 
guage.” 

He said in the class, students 
will be comparing Tolkien’s lan- 
guages with real languages and 
examining how they work. The 
class also will study the ideology 
of languages and the people who 
learn them. 

There is a writing and non- 
writing section to the class. The 
writing section will write 
research papers, while the non- 
writing section will create a Web 
site containing the research 
papers to help inquirers locate 
information about Tolkien’s lan- 
guages. 

“They might get some satis- 


faction knowing that they have 
done something that people 
might have read,” Hoyt said. 

The students will have to 
read all three Lord of the Rings 
books within the first three weeks 
of the course. 

“The things we will be talk- 
ing about will come out of the 
books,” Hoyt said. 

The department is consider- 
ing offering the course every 
spring for the next few years to 
coincide with the release of “The 
Lord of the Rings” sequels. 

“We are trying to tap out lin- 
guistics and mesh it with popular 
culture to bring in more stu- 
dents,” said Anthony Woodbury, 
linguistics chairman. 

—U-Wire 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Whether chowing down on a turkey or its vegetar- 
ian equivalent this Thanksgiving, rest assured you 
will eat too much regardless of how hard you try 
to contain your appetite. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Once in a while, it’s nice to know that people are 
thinking about you. They are, but they aren’t 
thinking nice things. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

The due dates on those final projects and papers 
march ever closer and you have yet to put pencil to 
paper and make magic happen. Don’t leave it all to 
the last minute, or you can kiss sleep and sanity 
goodbye as you rush to make up for lost time. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

The vending machines can only provide meager 
amounts of health. Make the wise choice. Pass 
those junk vendors by and make your way toward 
healthier foods. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

As the weather changes from so-so to so cold, it 
would be wise to think ahead and prepare for all 
inevitabilities. You don’t want to end up on the 
side of the road because you refused to get the 
heater fixed during the summer and your feet 
couldn’t feel the brake pedal. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 
You’re about to receive a sweet deal on something 
you want. Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth, 
unless this gift horse is selling you something out 
of the back of a truck at 2 in the morning. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

Unless you want to put in a lot more “quality time” 
with the family, you may want to make some calls 
now and save yourself from having the dreaded 
“It’s been so long” talk. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

The time has come to renew old resolves. You’ ve 
managed to do almost everything you’ ve wanted, 
but one thing still eludes you: a weekend free of 
homework. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 
Confidence levels are high; you know what you 
are capable of doing. Confident as you are, don’t 
fall prey to your ego. You only think you can get 
away with handing in the same paper for two dif- 
ferent classes. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

People are always complaining around you, like 
they think you can do something about their prob- 
lems. Tell them straight up that you have better 
things to do. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

Nowadays, you can find anything online. Try a 
search on your name. You might be surprised with 
the results. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

You and technology do not seem to get along 
sometimes. As frustrating as it gets, there’s no use 
in smacking the monitor, kicking the VCR or put- 
ting a fist through the screen. It would only allevi- 
ate stress until you remember that you have to 
replace what you break. 
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Senior Andy Wood unloads a friend’s truck after taking a recent road trip. 
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Hit the road, Jack 


Road trips allow students to get away from it all 


By Josh Cooper 
Staff Writer 


It’s Friday afternoon, classes 
are done, the bags are packed and 
now it’s finally time to get the 
road trip under way. Whether it’s 


.going home or up to Montreal, 


the road trip is part of the college 
experience. 

“Road trips are a good way 
to get to know people quickly. 
Going on the road, traveling 
together, even for just a couple of 
days, can bring you closer,” 
sophomore Katie Sedore said. 

Part of going away to col- 
lege is being out on your own and 
experiencing new places, people 
and things, Sedore said. Taking a 
weekend here or there to actually 
get off campus and explore can 
be a growing experience. 

Sophomore Ryan Lynn said 
if he couldn’t go on road trips, he 
would get cabin fever. 

“We see the same people 
every day,” Lynn - said. 
“Everyone needs a break from 
school once in a while.” 

Lynn prefers to get a cultural 
experience on his road trips, so 
he travels mostly north of the 
border to Montreal. Lynn also 
enjoys Canada’s drinking age of 
18. The friends he goes up with 
aren’t old enough to drink in the 
United States, either. Lynn said 
he spends an average of $150, 
including hotel, in a night in 
Montreal. 

“Montreal is also a lot clos- 
er,” Lynn said. “My friends and I 
can usually make it in a little over 
two hours.” 

No one ever said the college 
experience was going to be all 
fun. Some road trips can turn 
into nightmares very quickly. 

During the beginning of the 
school year, Sedore and sopho- 
more Kate DeMulder made a trip 
down to Long Island to visit 
some friends for a weekend. 
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Friday night, they spent their 
night at bars. On Saturday, they 
went to an outdoor house party. 
It wasn’t until Sunday that their 
fun began. Both of them woke 
up early so they could leave and 
be back to do homework. 


“We were supposed to leave 
at 9,” Sedore said. “We didn’t 
leave until 3.” 

When they went out to the 
car, it wouldn’t start, so they 
spent the next six hours renting a 
car and trying to get DeMulder’s 
car fixed. The two of them didn’t 
get back to St. Michael’s until 
11:30 p.m. 

“I hadn’t even started my 
homework, and I had a test the 
next day,” Sedore said. “It was 
the longest day of my life.” 

Getting to the destination is 
half the fun. Besides driving, 
there are others options available 
to get from place to place. 

Flying is much easier for 
sophomore Mike Huber; he flies 
Jet Blue from Burlington to New 
York City for $95. 

The bus is another option for 
travel. A roundtrip ticket to 
Boston would cost $86, accord- 
ing to Vermont Transit. Round 
trip to New York City is $97 and 
to Montreal is $38. 


SPRING BREAK ’ 
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By Jamie Palmer 
Staff Writer 


In January 2000, the journal- 
ism department launched a film 
series to attract students and 
encourage an interest in and a 
love for the cinema. 

Less than two years after its 
launch the series was shut down 
due to copyright issues. Now 
journalism professor Jon Hyde is 
looking to bring the series back 
and plans to make it a permanent 
resource for entertainment and 
intellectual stimulation on cam- 
pus. 

The series commenced with 
“Shakespeare in Love,” follow- 
ing with other titles such as “Run 
Lola Run,” “A Clockwork 
Orange” and “Good Will 
Hunting.” The movies, shown in 
the McCarthy Arts Center every 
Monday night, drew crowds of 
up to 200 people, said journalism 
professor and department 
Chairman David Mindich. 

Unfortunately for the school, 
copyright infringement came in 
the way of continuing the series. 
The film studios with rights to 
the movies prohibited the school 
from showing them without pay- 
ing hefty fees. 

Under the impression that 
showing films for an educational 
purpose was acceptable, the 
school had not considered the 
movie rights an issue, Mindich 
said. He said that the education- 
al purpose of the film series was 
emphasized by a professor speak- 
ing about the movie before each 
screening. Had St. Michael’s 
decided to appeal on that basis, 
there might not have been a prob- 
lem, Mindich said. 

To avoid such copyright 
issues again, Hyde is working 
with Associate Dean of 
Academic Affairs Robert 
Letovsky and Jan Sheeran in the 
Office of Academic Affairs to 
purchase rights from each pro- 
duction company. 

Hyde plans to purchase the 
rights using money from 
fundraising outside of the school 


Film series: 
Part II 


Journalism professors look 
to bring back feature films 


‘My goal when 
starting the series 
was to show films 

that were interesting 
and that would 

attract a crowd and 

could stretch people 
intellectually.’ 


David Mindich, 
journalism chairman 


and a possible grant from the col- 
lege, he said. The rights to newer 
films could range anywhere from 
$300 and up, while older movies 
could cost $100 to $200 Hyde 
said. Considering the number of 
films shown per term, Hyde cal- 
culated that expenses could reach 
$6,000 a year. 

The film series seemed to be 
a success during its short-lived 
presence on campus. Senior Jill 
Baldasaro attended some films 
for a class. 

“The times I went, I saw a 
lot of people there,” she said. “It 
was a good thing to have on cam- 
pus, and it was a good way to get 
credits for a class because it was 
interesting.” 

Free to the student popula- 
tion, and sometimes required for 
classes, each film screening 


began with an introduction by a 
professor, indicating why that 
movie was significant and what 
points to look for in the film. 

“My goal when starting the 
series was to show films that 
were interesting and that would 
attract a crowd and could stretch 
people intellectually,” Mindich 
said. He recalled “The 
Godfather” having a_ large 
turnout on Valentine’s Day 2000. 

Kimberly Sultze, a professor 
in the journalism department, 
headed the series for two semes- 
ters after Mindich. 

“Tt was a great event because 
it happened every week,” Sultze 
said. “It was a forum where stu- 
dents could come together, and 
there was a faculty member to 
give info on the movie.” 

Professors from all depart- 
ments had the opportunity to sug- 
gest movie titles and were given 
the chance to introduce the 
movies and explain their interest 
in the film. 

The film series gave an 
opportunity for students to see 
movies on campus for free, ver- 
sus paying the often absurd 
prices at local movie theatres. 
Joan Wry from the dean’s office 
even supplemented some of the 
movies with free popcorn and 
soda, Hyde said. 

Junior Mike Watts, who 
attended the series his first year, 


recalled, “It was a good opportu- 
nity to get out of the room and 
mingle with other people.” 
Should the series return, 
Hyde is considering taking movie 
suggestions from students, too. 
The series was originally set 
up thematically, and Hyde plans 
to do the same when the series is 
up and running again. “Poetry in 
Motion,” “Hate and 
Intelligence,” and “Sexuality and 
Community” were among the 


Photo illustration by Joe Simpson 


themes, each having two to four 
films shown. Hyde plans to intro- 
duce more themes this time, such 
as gender studies, outdoors/ 
nature, and the transition of liter- 
ary scripts into films. 

Should the series be set in 
motion once again, it will be held 
in McCarthy Arts Center. The 
high-quality sound system, com- 
fortable seats and quality projec- 
tion system are a plus for fre- 
quent film screenings. Movies 
and time slots will be decided 
later. 

Until funding is approved, 
the series will have to be put on 
hold. However Hyde is anticipat- 
ing the event with much enthusi- 
asm. 

“In addition to showing 
movies for the love of film, the 
series is a great resource to have 
on campus, especially for films 
that don’t make it into the main- 
stream,” Hyde said. 

If the program is once again 
a success, Hyde could see adver- 
tising the series to the off-campus 
community. 


HTTP:77JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ECHO 


YOU SHOULD READ 


THE ECHO 


HTTP://JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ECHO 
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Outdoors 





Snowboard Club thinks big 


Revived club’s plans include introducing local kids to snowboarding 


By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


Winter is quickly approaching 
and the newly revived St. 
Michael’s Snowboard Club is 
making plans for the upcoming 
semester. Planned events might 
include teaching students from 
Bishop Perry Middle School in 
New Orleans how to snowboard 
and raising money for trips 
throughout New England. 

This is part of a plan to 
improve the club’s image and the 
image of snowboarders in gener- 
al, said Director of Student 
Activities Jenny Cernosia, who is 
involved in organization for the 
club. 

The club was terminated four 
years ago when some members 
were suspected of breaking into a 
lodge on Mount Mansfield and 
stealing beer from its bar. 

“Tt was never really proven,” 
Cernosia said. 

Last year the club was rein- 
stated and this year they are look- 
ing forward to a busy winter. 

The club will give a presenta- 
tion about snowboarding to the 
third-grade class of the H.O. 
Wheeler School in Burlington 
this year. 

“We want to get them amped 
on snowboarding,” said senior 
Mark Cernosia, a member of the 
Snowboarding Club and son of 
Jennie Cernosia. 

The club also hopes to intro- 
duce students from New Orleans 
to the sport. Students from 
Bishop Perry Middle School will 
visit St. Michael’s in January. 
The club has been in touch with 
Burton Snowboards and would 
like to see the Bishop Perry stu- 
dents participate in a Burton 
Learn to Ride clinic. 

The club has about 50 mem- 
bers, with a good mix of both 
men and women. The priority for 
this season is to raise money for 
entry into competitions and for 
lift tickets at area resorts. 

“We try to do road trips when- 
ever possible to compete and just 
have fun,” senior Will Graham 
said. “Whatever ideas we can 


Jib Fest 


What: A contest where participants slide 
on rails, using skis or snowboards. Entry is 
free, and there will be cash prizes and 
giveaways. Ski and snowboard videos, a 


DJ and food will be inside International 


Commons. 


When: 12:30 p.m. Dec, 7 _ 
Where: The 400s and International : 


Commons 


afford, we take on.” 

The club is funded by the 
Student Association and receives 
about $1,800 from the S.A. budg- 
et each year. 

The club also hosted a show at 
Higher Ground last month fea- 
turing the band Atmosphere. 

“The show sold out and we 
made over $1,400,” Cernosia 
said. The plan for this money is a 
weekend trip to Sunday River in 
Bethel, Maine, and to pay for 
competition fees. 

Tentative plans also call for a 
club membership to the United 
States Amateur Snowboarding 
Association, which would allow 





the club to pay a set competition 
fee at contests throughout New 
England. 

Another major event for the 
club is this year’s U.S. Open at 
Stratton Mountain Resort. The 
group hopes to rent a house for 
all members to use. 

The club has also been work- 
ing with the St. Michael’s A-team 
to organize a Jib Fest railsliding 
competition, which will take 
place Dec. 7 in the 400s town- 
houses, said junior Rob Ticho, a 
club member. 

The Jib Fest, a railsliding 
competition, is open to snow- 
boarders and skiers, and will be 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


Seniors Will Graham and Mark Cernosia are trying to bring more 
interest and respect to the St. Michael’s Snowboarding Club. 


30™ ANNIVERSARY 


November 16 & 17 
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Senior Mark Cernosia flys high with a stalefish grab in the halfpipe at 


the 2001 Jib Fest at Okemo. 
held at the _ International 
Commons. There will be two 


tails outside, and a live DJ and 
food inside. 

“Tt’s going to be a really laid- 
back contest,” Ticho said. “It’s 
more about getting out there, 
having fun and just showing 
other St. Mike’s students what 
you can do.” 

The club is putting the finish- 
ing touches on a Web site, which 
will allow communication among 
riders through a message board 
and will include pictures, videos 
and information on what the club 
is all about. The site will be 
updated regularly to keep people 
informed about what it is doing. 

Sophomore Kyle Sloan said 
he has thought about joining the 
club but wishes he knew more 
about it. 

“They keep things kind of 
underground,” Sloan said, “I 
have seen the fliers around, but 
would like to know more before I 


make a commitment. All I want 
is to just meet a couple of kids to 
go riding with.” 

“No experience is necessary to 
join and there is no pressure to 
compete in any competition or to 
participate in any events,” said 
Graham. 

Club members can organize 
carpools or van rides to the 
mountain. 

“TJ have so many friends here 
who are skiers, and I wanted to 
meet some more snowboarders to 
ride with,” said first-year student 
Katie Marcus, who joined the 
club only two weeks ago. 

This year the Snowboard Club 
has more events and ideas 
planned and is really excited 
about getting out there for the 
upcoming season. 

“More than anything, it’s all 
about just having some fun,” 
Mark Cernosia said. 


Spot Check: Mount Philo 
Mount Philo State Park offers a - 
convenient way to enjoy mountainto 
views of the Champlain Valley and th 
Adirondack Mountains from its . 
968-foot summit. Created in 1924, this 
is Vermont’s oldest state park. Hiking — 
trails lead from the base to the summit, © 


but there is also a road to the top. 


Directions - Take |-89 south to Exit 13. 
Turn left onto Vt. 7, and travel about 13 
miles before turning left onto Hollow 
Road. Continue to Mount Philo Road, 
then take another left. Total driving time 
is about 25 minutes. 
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: Photo by Luke Hudak 
Senior Marie Charlevois counts on an “energy fix” before her daily run. This energy gel acts like an energy 
bar but is consumed more easily mid-workout than a powerbar or other supplement. 


Energy bars may boost 
mindset and performance 


’ 


Do energy bars enhance abilities or do they only fool 
the minds and bodies of athletes into believing they work? 


By Will Witcher 
Staff Writer 


Typical college students are 
faced with the task of balancing 
class, homework, sports and pos- 
sibly a job. Sometimes there is 
just not enough time to sit down 
and enjoy a balanced meal. For 
that reason. a lot of students say 
an energy bar is a more conven- 
ient and healthful alternative. 

“Tt’s a lot healthier than grab- 
bing a snack in the vending 
machine,” sophomore Catherine 
O’Connell said. 

Junior Derek Kline said he 
likes them because they are a 
quick snack that fills him up and 
gives him energy. 

“Tt’s a lot better than eating a 
big meal,” he said. 

St. Michael’s nutritionist 
Candace Polzella agrees that stu- 
dents who consume energy bars 
do so because of the hardships of 

. time scheduling. ; 

“They are a quick and easy 
way to get calories,” Polzella 
said. But there are right and 
wrong ways to consume energy 
bars, she said. 

Polzella worries that students 
might misuse energy bars to 
replace a well-balanced meal. 

“You cannot get all the nutri- 
ents that the body needs consis- 
tently from an energy bar,” she 
said. 

Zaf Bludevich, the head ath- 
letic trainer at St. Michael’s, said 
energy bars are a decent supple- 
ment and are helpful after pro- 
longed activities, but should not 
be used to replace the four major 
food groups. 

Energy bars are also becom- 
ing very popular among many 
pro and collegiate sport teams. 
Some St. Michael’s athletes 


admit to eating energy sport bars 
before practice or games. 

Dina Raftery, a sophomore on 
the women’s soccer team, eats 
energy bars as a pre-game snack 
because she says they give her 
more energy. 

Some agree, but only when 
the bars are consumed properly. 

“Higher-level athletes and 
teams that excel are concerned 
with nutrition and most likely 
consume some type of energy bar 
properly,” said Liz D’Elia, an 
athletic trainer at St. Michael’s. 
Varsity coaches at St. Michael’s 
have mixed feelings about the 
effect energy bars have on ath- 
letes and their performance. 

Women’s soccer head coach, 
Marcel Choquette does not 
encourage or discourage his play- 
ers’ use of energy bars because 
he does not believe there is 
enough evidence that proves 
energy bars have an effect on 
players’ performance. 

“Tt is in the eye of the behold- 
er,” he said. “If a player thinks it 
helps his or her game play, then 
so be it.” _ 

Athletic trainer Joe Faryniarz 
said an energy bar gives people a 
quick energy boost. 

“The bars are best used before 
practice or a game, in addition to 
a healthy meal. But it depends on 
the athlete,” he said. 

One might feel he or she is 
gaining enegy but it mght be his 
or her expectation of what the bar 
is supposed to do that gives them 
energy, Bludevich said. 

“Seeing people eating energy 
bars makes people think they 
must work,” he said. 

So are these energy bars all 
they are cracked up to be, or are 
they just hyped up candy bars? 


Some of the most commonly 
consumed energy bars are 
Gatorade bars, PowerBars and 
Luna bars. 

The Gatorade Bar provides 
260 calories, 14 grams of carbo- 
hydrates, 5 grams of fat and 7 
grams of protein. One PowerBar 
contains 230-240 calories, 25 
grams of carbohydrates, 2-3.5 
grams of fat and 9-10 grams of 
protein. A Luna Bar holds 180 
calories, 27 grams carbohydrates, 
4 grams of fat and 10 grams of 
protein. 

“Nutrition varies with the 
brand,” Polzella said. These 
numbers might impress the con- 
sumer when compared to other 
protein bars, but some are close 
to the equivalent of a slice of 
bread, she said. 

Women might use energy bars 
more often then men because 
they tend to focus more on the 
nutritional aspect of what they 
consume. 

“Women may consume more 
(energy bars) because there is a 
harder time deciding what and 
how to eat healthy on campus,” 
Faryniarz said. Women seem to 
be more health conscious than 
men, he said. 

D’Elia agreed. 

“Woman don’t get as much 
protein as men, so (energy bars) 
can act as a supplement for the 
lack of protein in their diet,” 
D’Elia said: Energy bars might 
be seen as a more healthful alter- 
native to not eating anything at 
all or having a Milky Way, but 
D’ Elia said a more natural way is 
better. 





Students spend more 
with Knight Card 
at vending machines 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Staff Writer 


The various vending machines 
on campus are all equipped with 
slots that accept the Knight Card 
as a form of payment, instantly 
deducting the cost from the 
amount of money students have 
on their cards. 

A variety of foods and drinks 
are offered in campus vending 
machines, most of which would 
not be classified as healthful. 

The unhealthful foods and 
drinks include several varieties 
of potato chips, candy bars and 
hard candies, as well as a variety 
of sodas. All of these unhealthful 
foods and drinks contain little or 
no nutritional ingredients. 

A few healthful food and 
drink options are available for 
students to choose from, includ- 
ing peanuts, trail mix, cereal bars 
and granola bars. They can also 
choose orange juice or bottled 
water instead of sugary soft 
drinks. 

Vending machines, which an 
employee in the purchasing 
office said are filled several times 
each week, can be found in dif- 
ferent places around campus. 

Machines are located in the 
basements of each dorm and in 
the laundry buildings in the 
townhouse areas. The first floors 
of Jeanmarie and Cheray each 
have soda and snack machines, 
as does the Tarrant Center 
lounge. 

The library offers a full snack 
room in its basement, complete 
with three soda machines and 
another machine containing 
candy bars, animal crackers and 
cereal bars. 

Vending machine sales on 
campus have remained stable 
since taking an initial jump when 
the Knight Card payment option 


was implemented last year. 

“The use of vending machines 
has increased approximately 30 
to 40 percent since we started 
with the Knight Card Program,” 
said Liz Jackson, director of 
Knight Card services. “It has 
now begun to level off,” she said. 

Students are making use of 
their Knight Cards when they 
decide to use the vending 
machines on campus. Many of 
them find their cards to be more 
convenient than flattening out a 
crumpled dollar bill or fumbling 
around in their pockets for the 
correct amount of change. 

“It sure beats looking for 
change,” sophomore Jozette 
George said. 

Some students choose to use 
their cards at the vending 
machines when they have several 
classes in succession and do not 
have time to eat anything else. 

“I get something to hold me 
over in between classes. usually a 
candy bar,” George said. 

The influence of the Knight 
Card on students’ decisions to 
either eat healthfully or not does 
not seem very strong. 

“Tt doesn’t influence my deci- 
sion at all,’ George said. “If 
that’s what I feel like, that’s what 
I have.” 

A number of off-campus loca- 
tions accept the Knight Card. 
Students can use their card at 
fast-food and pizza restaurants 
like Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
Domino’s and Pizza Hut. They 
can also go to healthier stores 
which accept the Knight Card, 
including Grand Union, the 
Burlington Bay Market and the 
Healthy Living Natural Foods 
Market. 


Recipe of the Week 
Chichen Fiesta Salad 


Ingredients: 
2 skinless, 

breast halves 
1 (1.27 oz) packet dry fajita sea- 
soning (divided) 

1 (15 oz) can black beans, mixed 
and drained 

1 (11 oz) can Mexican-style corn 
1/2 cup salsa 

1 (10 oz) package mixed greens 

1 onion, chopped 

1 tomato, cut into wedges 


boneless chicken 


Directions: 

1. Rub the chicken with 1/2 of 
fajita seasoning, grill or pan fry 
until cooked through, let cool, 
then chop. 

2. In a large saucepan, mix beans, 
corn, salsa and other 1/2 of fajita 


seasoning. Heat on medium heat 
until warm. 

3. Prepare the salad by tossing 
the greens, onion and tomato. Top 
salad with chicken and dress with 
the bean/corn mixture. If desired 
top with shredded cheese and tor- 
tilla chips. 


Nutrition at a glance: 
Servings per recipe:5 
amount per serving 


Calories 225 
Protein 18.5 g 
Total fat 16g 
Cholesterol 27 mg 
Carbohydrates 33.3 g 
Fiber 8.2 g 


recipe taken from www.allrecipes.com 
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Arts & Entertainment 





One-man band — 
brings guitar 
and dance beat 





Photos courtesy of Carrie Lombardi; illustration by Cate Westberg 


By Jean-Luc LaDouceur 
Staff Writer 


Keller Williams, a one-man 
band and national recording 
artist, will play at Higher Ground 
on Sunday, Nov. 17. 

Williams has released six 
CD’s, beginning with “Freek” in 
1994, and ending with his newest 
album entitled “Laugh.” 

On “Laugh,” Williams puts 
together lyrics with a dancing 
beat and his guitar play. This 
release has garnered attention 
from a much younger crowd than 
Williams is used to. Williams 
said he welcomes playing for 
anyone, regardless of age. 

“Even if nobody comes, I’m 
still going to play,” Williams 
said. 

Williams taught himself how 
to play guitar at an early age. 
Guitarists John Fahey, Leo 
Kottke and Michael Hedges 
influenced him. 

He began performing in his 
hometown of Fredericksburg, Va. 
when he was 16. The nationally 
known band Leftover Salmon 
soon discovered Williams and 
invited him to open for its shows. 
That relationship sparked a 
career and led to his friendship 
with Tye North, a former mem- 
ber of Leftover Salmon. North 
accompanies Williams on bass 
for his newest release, “Laugh.” 

Williams enjoys playing live 
shows just as much as his fans 
love to watch him. 

“Keeping myself happy is 
the first priority,” Williams said. 
“That’s just the way it is.” 

Many audience members 
may notice the number of guitars 


Where and When 


m@ Where: 
Higher Ground 

m When: Nov. 
17 

m Cost: $15 in 
advance, $17 the 
day of the show 





that Williams has on stage - eight 
to be exact. 

Williams names his guitars. 
“There’s the Blond, the Brunette, 
the Platinum, Bari, the Bari 
Twelve, the Big White Electric, 
the Mexican Fender bass and the 
Zilla (an eight string bass),” 
Williams said. 

“It’s my feeble attempt at 
trying to keep myself entertained 
for 2 1/2 hours.” 

Williams also loops _ his 
voice as a beat while playing gui- 
tar and singing over it. 

Williams has just finished a 
CD titled “Dance,” to be released 
this winter. 

“IT am excited to tell you 
about a pseudo-house remix of 
my most recent release “Laugh,” 
Williams said. “It was basically 
me trying to find my inner DJ.” 

Tickets are $15 in advance 
and $17 the day of the show. 
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The members of the Wailers are continually changing. Current members include: Aston “Familyman” 
Barrett, Al Anderson, Earl “Wya” Lindo, Glen DaCosta and Gary “Nesta” Pine. 


A bit of Jamaica 


The Wailers embark on their 30th world tour 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Staff Writer 


The Wailers, bandmates of 
the late Bob Marley, will return 
with their reggae sound to Higher 
Ground on Nov. 24. This will be 
the band’s third appearance in 
Winooski. 

Embarking on their 30th 
world tour, The Wailers are com- 
posed of five original members. 

“They were a kickin’ band in 
Jamaica before they even con- 
nected with Bob Marley,” said 
Higher Ground’s talent buyer, 
Mia Sladyk. 

Today bassist Aston 
“Familyman” Barrett, guitarist 
Al Anderson and organ player 
Earl “Wya” Lindo anchor the 
band. Barrett, who teamed-up 
with Marley in the 1960s, wrote 
many of Marley’s biggest hits. 
Anderson surprised reggae fans 
in the 1970s in becoming the first 
American member to join the 
group. As for Lindo, he has con- 
tributed his trademark funky 
style to the group since 1972. 

After Marley’s death in 
1981, the band struggled for 
nearly a decade to find its direc- 
tion. As the 1990s progressed, 
the band was still struggling to 
establish its own identity, but 
tours were always successful. 
Today the group tours 11 months 
out of the year and recently shot a 
DVD. 

Some people have mixed 
feelings about the band. 

“The Wailers aren’t the best 
reggae out right now,” said soph- 
omore Pat Winslow, who has 
seen the band perform twice. “It’s 
all the same old songs, (but) 
everybody will pay to go see it 
because they’re great songs.” 

The Wailers’ publicist and 
assistant manager Jennifer-Alford 
noted the band’s varied appeal. 

“I have never seen a band 


| reach more people,” Alford said. 


Where and When. 


m@ Where: 
Higher Ground 


@ When: Nov. 


24 

@ Cost: $17 in 
advance, $20 the 
day of the show 


“Their popularity is just as strong 
today as when Bob was alive.” 

A diverse crowd is always 
sure to show up at The Wailers’ 
shows. 

“From 10-year-old kids to 
70-year-old people; black, white, 
it doesn’t matter,’ Alford said. 
“They all come out.” 

It has been more than 20 
years since Marley’s death, but 
The Wailers still carry on his 



















Bibum ef the Weel 


Bela Fleck and The Flecktones _ 
Live at the Quick 


In the summer of 2000 Bela Fleck and The 
Flecktones got together and performed with several 
talented musicians on their Outbound project. They 

performed with Sandip Burman, Andy Narell and Paul 
Hanson among many others. This CD encompasses 
those performances and is another unusual treat from 
the band. 
Recommended Listenings: 
Earth Jam 
Hall of Mirrors 
Scratch and Sniff 
Lover’s Leap 
Hoedown 


“TI have never seen a 
band reach more 
people. Their 
popularity is just as 
strong today as when 
Bob was alive.” 


Jennifer Alford, 
The Wailers’ publicist 


spirit and allow fans to enjoy his 
music. 

“They're getting old,” junior 
Jake English said, “but it’s sweet 
that they’re still wailin’.” 

When The Wailers come to 
Higher Ground, it’s always a . 
“good vibed evening,’ Sladyk 
said. Seeing them perform is “the 
closest thing you can get to 
embodying Bob.” 
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Music to our ears The fidvice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 


Pre-set all of your stations to college radio 


“Bowl of Stu.” “Waggle.” 
“The Angry Dave Show.” 
“Hooligan Hour.” “Zion Planet.” 

None of the words seem con- 
nected or seem to make any 
sense, but put into the context of 
college radio, they make perfect 
sense. Each title is the name of 
one of 45-plus radio shows that 
can be found on WWPV “The 
Mike” every week. Each one is 
also a refreshing alternative to 
the mind-numbing, commercial- 
driven radio programming found 
on the rest of the dial. 

WWPY, and all college radio 
stations, are everything that com- 
mercial radio is not. 

_Are you like me? Have you 
heard No Doubt’s “Underneath It 
All” about 6,387 times too many? 
Did you “Lose yourself’ in 
Eminem’s music so many times 
that you can’t even get lost any- 
more? 

Substitute Jurassic 5 for Ja 
Rule and Oysterhead for ‘N 
Sync. Mix together old favorites 
like The Who, The Clash and 
NWA with bands like Addison 
Groove Project, Weezer and Bela 
Fleck. 

Substitute 12 minutes an 
hour of commercials for less than 
two minutes of the most uninten- 
tionally funny public service 
announcements ever heard. That 
is college radio. moe 

I’ve had a radio show at this 
school for almost four years, and 
I can say without a doubt that it 
has been one of the most fun and 
rewarding experiences I’ve had 
at college. 

“Commercial radio is forced 
to play the big hits,” said the 
_ WWPYV Program Director, senior 
Matt Reno, who also hosts 
Sunday’s “Highway to Hell.” 

“Our DJs can play whatever 
they want. It’s a completely dif- 
ferent, laid-back atmosphere.” 

College radio offers some- 
thing for everyone. From ska to 
country and reggae to rock. 

But there’s only one prob- 
lem. If a radio station’s on, but 
there’s no one tuned in to hear it, 
does the music still play? 


“Sometimes, you don’t 





the low end 
theory 


= 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 


know if anyone’s listening at all,” 
Reno said. 

It can get pretty lonely up in 
the station when the phone does- 
n't ring. Sometimes, one phone 
call will do it — just that one, sin- 
gle phone call that confirms there 
is indeed someone out there lis- 
tening. 

“It feels damn good to get a 
phone call,” said the WWPV 
business director, junior Greg 
Brady, who co-hosts Saturday 
evening’s “The Pregame.” 


Substitute 12 minutes 
an hour of commer- 
cials for less than two 
minutes of the most 
unintentionally funny 
public service 
announcements ever 
heard. 


“We’re really pushing the 
college to allow the radio station 
to become more of a presence on 
campus.” 

Unlike other DJs and sta- 
tions, who live and die by their 
number of listeners, WWPV’s 
resident spinners don’t seem to 
let it affect them at all. 

“When no one calls, I oper- 
ate under the assumption that I’m 


being broadcast in several cars at 
once,” said sophomore Edward 
Burke, otherwise known as DJ 
Sterling on Saturday afternoon’s 
“Zion Planet.” 

“Tt doesn’t bother me. I play 
it just to play it,” Burke said. 

“I wish more people listen 
but it doesn’t matter that much to 
me,” said senior Jason Olsen, 
who moonlights as MC Tip E. 
Toes on Wednesday night’s 
“Young, Fresh & Green.” “I 
enjoy what I’m doing and play- 
ing the music I want to hear. 
That’s all that matters.” 

Although the music is what 
draws the listeners, what DJs 
have to say steals the show. 

During a segment of 
Saturday night’s “J. Biddy Happy 
Hour,” the DJs spent a good 15 
minutes talking about “poop.” 
Something tells me Star 92.9 
won’t be discussing anything like 
that anytime soon. A bit too con- 
troversial, perhaps. 

Nothing scripted, nothing 
rehearsed. Just two college stu- 
dents enjoying themselves and 
enjoying the music they love. No 
pressure to play anything or say 
anything, and no producers whis- 
pering cheap plugs into their ears. 

“It gives people a voice who 
normally would not get one,” 
Brady said. 

“You never know what a DJ 
will play or say,” Burke said. “On 
95 Triple X, you literally hear the 
same song over and over every 
day.” 

“Tt allows us to express our 
musical tastes without any propa- 
ganda,” Olsen said. 

Whatever kind of music you 
like, WWPV and all college radio 
stations across the country will 
have a show for you. 

You should listen to college 
radio, whether it be St. Michael’s, 
UVM, or anywhere else. It’s your 
generation, and it’s your voice. 


Columns editor Jay London, 
Class of 2003, writes the Low 
End Theory weekly for The 
Defender. 


NOW ACCEPTING 
KNIGHT CARDS 


951-9000 











Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 


I have a little problem with 
Middle School Mentors. I was 
reading the article in the paper 
from the Oct. 30 issue, and I was 
happy for the female student who 
received an award for her work, 
but something bothered me. 

Why is the program only for 
young girls? Do young boys not 
need mentors? Or have they been 
just pushed by the wayside in yet 
another attempt for female domi- 
nation? 

I know I could start a club, 
but that’s not the intention of this 
letter. Isn’t it sexist to only have 
a program for girls? I get the 
feeling that if it was the other 
way around, some females might 
complain. Let me know your 
thoughts. 


— Battler of Sexism 
Battler, 


I think you make a wonder- 
ful point. It often seems as 
though women receive way more 
attention at St. Michael’s than 
men, but I don’t see it to be the 
case here. 

It seems like you already 
answered your question. The 
people and méntors featured in 
the article were all women. 

If more men at the school 
took more of a leadership role in 
that type of program, I would 
only assume that more males 
would follow suit. 

If you are not part of the 
solution, you are part of the 
problem. Change comes from 
within, and maybe you could 
make that change. 


Advice Guru, 


Friday and Saturday night | 
was really confused. I was in the 
200s and people were driving 
around on Razor scooters. 
People were racing and getting 
really competitive. I saw three 
people fall off and get hurt. 

What really disturbed me 
was when I saw a guy and a girl 
racing; the girl fell off her scoot- 
er and the boy she was racing 
(who won) didn’t even stop to 
see if she was all right! This real- 
ly bothered me, especially 
because I found out the boy was 
her boyfriend. I went over to see 
if she was OK, and luckily she 
was. 

Wouldn't you think he 
would have checked on her? 
Also, is this the new cool thing to 
do? 


— J.D. Razor 
J.D., 


It appears that Razor scoot 
ers are the hottest thing on cam 
pus this semester. The Advice 
Guru has seen many a student 
gliding back and fort between 
class and townhouse on those 
sleek, silver well-oiled gliders. 

However, that sounds very 
ungentlemanly of the boy in 
question. If he is a good 
boyfriend, perhaps there was 
another reason he did not go 
directly to see if she was all right. 
Maybe she cheated during the 
race. 

If not, I would hope that her 
boyfriend apologized for his 
actions and promised to make up 
for it like the true gentleman he 
is. : 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender @smcvt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his best 


to answer all questions. 


Words to live by 


“It’s not my fault I’m the biggest and the 


strongest. I don’t even exercise.” 


Maire The Giant 1946-1903 









WWPV 88.7 
Can Ariss show of the weele 


Name: Highway To Hell 
Time: Sunday from 3 to 5 p.m. 

DJ: Matt Reno ’03 and Mark DeCapua ’03 
Featuring: Split Shift, Reel Big Fish, Rage Against The Machine, 
Tool & Chevelle 
Distinct Style: A tantric mix of Hard Rock, Punk and Ska 
Why You Should Listen: “Because sometimes on Sundays you 

just need to rock out.” 
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Film Review 


Eminem a surprise hit 


Rapper takes musical talent to big screen in ‘8 Mile’ 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


Eminem (Marshall Mathers) 
showcases all the tools needed to 
become a great actor in “8 Mile.” 
Eminem gives a stunning per- 
formance in his screen debut, 
while the film is equally impres- 
sive. 

Eminem plays Jimmy Smith, 
Jr., but friends and family call 
him “Rabbit.” The film is set in 
Detroit in 1995 and focuses on 
Rabbit’s tumultous life. The 8 
Mile in Detroit is a dividing line 
between the city and the suburbs. 
Rabbit is struggling to keep a job, 
maintain a relationship with his 
girlfriend and develops stage 
fright at a local club called “The 


WEDNESDAY 
November 13 


Music 

Iva Bittova: This singer and vio- 
linist has developed an interna- 
tional appeal with her folk 
melodies. 7:30 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $13.50 
for students and $18.50 for 
adults. 863-5966. 

Ozomatli: This 10-piece band 
from Los Angeles puts together a 
combination of hip-hop, ska, 
funk, salsa and jazz. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $20 in advance and 
$22 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Lecture 

Derek Walcott: Walcott, the 
1992 Nobel laureate for litera- 
ture, will give a talk at 7 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 
Theater 

“Chalk Circle”: Bertholt Brecht 
wrote the book. Play is directed 
by professor Cathy Hurst. The 
play starts at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


THURSDAY 
November 14 


Music 

Melissa Ferrick with Andy 
Stochansky: Doors open at 7 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $13 in advance and $15 the 
day of the show. 18+. 654-8888. 
Film 

“Here Today”: The film by 
Bess O’Brien is about Vermont’s 
heroin problem. The screening is 
from 7 to 8:30 p.m. in Cheray 
Science Hall, Room 101. 
Following the film, O’Brien and 
Vermonters portrayed in the film 
will lead a community discus- 
sion. 

Theater 

“Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat’: The 
biblical story of Joseph and his 
11 brothers comes to Burlington 


Shelter.” At the club, Rabbit’s 
friend, Future (Mekhi Phifer) is 
the emcee of a freestyle verbal 
contest called a battle rap. Future 
is a big believer in Rabbit’s rap 
skills and signs him up for the 
contest, but Rabbit draws a blank 
when it’s his turn and runs off the 
stage to a chorus of, “Choke! 
Choke! Choke!” 

Rabbit decides to move back 
in with his mother, Stephanie 
(Kim Basinger), who has her 
own problems with alcohol and 
paying rent. Stephanie is going 
out with Rabbit’s former high 
school classmate, Greg (Michael 
Shannon). Rabbit dislikes Greg, 
because he thinks he is using his 
mother. 

Rabbit spends most of his 


the next four days. Performance 
starts at 8 p.m. at the Flynn’s 
Mainstage. Tickets are $16 for 
adults and $11 for students. 863- 
5966. 

“Chalk Circle’: 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


FRIDAY 
November 15 


Music 

The Machine: The show will 
feature a screening of “The 
Wizard of Oz” while The 
Machine performs Pink Floyd’s 
“Dark Side of the Moon.” Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $15. 18+. 654-8888. 
The Antonio Calogero 
Ensemble: Presented by the 
UVM lane series. 
starts at 7:30 p.m. at UVM’s 
recital hall. Tickets are $25 for 
adults and $20 for students. 656- 
4455. 

Les Claypool’s Fearless Flying 
Frog Brigade with special guest 
Dead Weight: 8 p.m. at the Ira 
Allen Chapel on the UVM cam- 
pus. Tickets are $22.50 for adults 


and $17.50 for students. 
863-5966. 

Theater 

“Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat”’: 
Performance starts at 8 p.m. at 
the Flynn’s Mainstage. Tickets 
are $22/$16. 863-5966. 

“Chalk Circle’: 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
SATURDAY 


November 16 


Music 

The Machine: The group will 
perform Pink Floyd’s “The 
Wall,” along with other Pink 
Floyd classics. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $15. 18+. 654-8888. 
Theater 

“Joseph and the Amazing 


Performance - 


days working at a metal factory 
and then going out at night to 
party and dream about stardom 
with his friends including 
Cheddar Bob (Evan Jones) 
whose antics add a dash of 
humor. 

Along the way, Rabbit meets 
Alex (Brittany Murphy), who 
dreams of becoming a model. 
Rabbit grows attached to her 


-because she believes in his talent. 


Another main character is Wink 
(Eugene Byrd), who keeps telling 
Rabbit that he can get him a deal 
to get recording time in a studio. 
However, Future tells Rabbit that 
Wink’s connections are phony. 
Future continues to push Rabbit 
to come back to the contest so he 
can get respect fromthe hip-hop 
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Technicolor Dreamcoat”: 
Performances start at 2 p.m. and 
8 p.m. at the Flynn’s Mainstage. 
For the matinee, tickets are 
$22/$16 for adults and $17/$11 
for students. For the night show, 


all tickets are $22/$16. 863- 
5966. 

“Chalk Circle’: 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Art 

Gallery Exhibit: ‘Seasoned 
Greetings”: Burlington artist 


Lynn Imperatore’s work will be 
on display in the Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery every Saturday until Jan. 
4, 2003 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
November 17 


Music 

Keller Williams: Doors open at 
8 p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $15 in advance and $17 the 
day of the show. 18+. 654-8888. 


Nancy Armstrong and Peter 


Sykes: Presented by the UVM 
lane series. Armstrong will sing 
and Sykes will play the organ and 
the fortepiano. Performance 
starts at 3 p.m. at UVM’s recital 
hall. Tickets are $20 for adults 
and $15 for students. 656-4455. 
Theater 

“Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat”: 
Performance starts at 8 p.m. at 
the Flynn’s Mainstage. Tickets 
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community. Rabbit must choose 
whom to believe: Future or 
Wink. 

The best scenes in the film 
are when Rabbit’s hip-hop skills 
are displayed. It elevates the film 
to another level. The audience 
can feel Rabbit’s emotion in 
every word he raps. 

The film can be predictable 
at times, but the plot is similar to 
Eminem’s journey from a strug- 
gling, poor rapper to the fame he 
has today. Eminem’s perform- 


are $22/$16 for adults and 
$17/$11 for students. 863-5966. 


MONDAY 
November 18 


Music 

Howie Day with Jason Mraz: 
Day, 21, is from Bangor, Maine. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 the day of the 
show. 654-8888. 

Lecture 

Mitchell Stephens: Stephens, a 
journalism and mass communica- 
tions professor at New York 
University, will speak on Global 
Communication: 
Images of Each Other.” Lecture 
begins at 4 p.m. in the Farrell 
Room. 


TUESDAY 
November 19 


Music 
Luciano featuring Dean Fraser 
and Jah Messenjah Band with 


- Warrior King: Reggae singer 


Luciano fights for humanitarian 
causes. Doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $16 
in advance and $18 the day of the 
show. 18+. 654-8888. 

The Derek Trucks Band: Doors 
open at 9 p.m. at Club 
Metronome in _ Burlington. 
Tickets are $17. 21+. 865-4563. 
Lecture 

Gregorian — Chant: Its 
Spirituality and its Art: Dr. 
William Tortolano,  a_ St. 
Michael’s professor of fine arts, 
will give a presentation featuring 
manuscripts, slides and music on 
Gregorian chant. Presentation 
begins at 7 p.m. in the Farrell 
Room. 

Discussion 

Stereotyping and the Media: St. 
Michael’s journalism professors 
Jon Hyde and Kimberly Sultze 
will moderate a panel discussion 


Shaping out 


Photo courtesy of Universal Studios 
Rabbit battles a rival rapper, Lotto, in a scene from “8 Mile.” 


ance gives the audience a reason 
to love him and to want his char- 
acter to rise above the adversity. 

“8 Mile” is one of the best 
films of the year, largely because 
of the emergence of Eminem as 
an actor. “8 Mile” is a thrilling 
film, and the audience will “lose 
themselves in the music.” 

“8 Mile” is rated “R” for 
strong profanity, violence and 
sexual situations. 

Next week’s 
“Punch-Drunk Love” 


review: 
starring 


with international students study- 
ing at St. Michael’s and returned 
study-abroad students. 
Discussion starts at 4 p.m. in the 
Farrell Room. 


WEDNESDAY 
November 20 


Music 

Galactic: A jazz-funk ensemble 
from New Orleans. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $17 in advance and 
$20 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Mendelssohn String Quartet: 
Presented by the UVM lane 
series. Performance starts at 7:30 
p.m. at UVMs recital hall. 
Tickets are $25 for adults and 
$20 for students. 656-4455. 
Theater 

Vermont’s Center Stage pres- 
ents “Two Rooms”; A play by 
Lee Blessings. The show begins 
at 7 p.m. at the FlynnSpace. 
Tickets are $20. 863-5966. 
Event 

Around the World in an Hour: 
This event features artifacts and 
foods from countries represented 
at St. Michael’s. This event is 
from 4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. in 
Alliot. 

Film 

“Good Kurds, Bad Kurds”: A 
documentary by Kevin 
McKieman. Film starts at 7 p.m. 
in McCarthy Arts Center. 


To have your item 
printed in the weekly — 
calendar, send it to: 

The Defender 


SMC BOX2750r — 
defender@smevt.edu 
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Sports 





Athlete of the Week: 
Paul Wagner, Cross Country 


First-Year 
Computer Science 


Home: Woods Hole, 
Mass. 


High school: Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn. 


_ High school memory: 

_ Lots of stuff. Mostly with 
_ my running partner Keller 
_ Glass before he graduat- 

. ed. I also had a lot of fun 
la t year, as well as most 

: of the time we had to run 

_ in the rain at Northwest 

E ‘Park and also when we ran 











the “extreme” loop there. 


Best SMC memory: 
Running in the rain at Red 
Rocks. 


In your free time: Work, 
hang around on our floor 
and play with computers — 
though I rarely play any 
computer games. 


Plans for after 
graduation: Not entirely 
sure. I would like to get 
my master’s degree some- 
place. 


Favorite TV show: I 
don’t watch TV very 
much, though it used to be 
“Star Trek: Deep Space 
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St. Michael’s hires new ski coach 
Hutchins brings extensive background to teams 


By Hirohide Hino 
Staff Writer 


Jamie Hutchins, the new 
coach of the alpine ski teams, 
gained experience skiing and 
coaching in the woods of 
Vermont and is now ready to lead 
St. Michael’s. 

Hutchins, who was hired 
this fall, has not had trouble 
becoming acclimated to the col- 
lege. 

“Everyone is very friendly 
and helpful,” he said. 

Hutchins developed talent 
and ability as a skier and coach in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and 
elsewhere around the world. 

His background includes 
nine training and racing trips to 
France and Italy. 

The coach described his two 
philosophies as honesty and fair- 
ness. This comes from his eight 
years of coaching experience at 
Green Mountain Valley School 
in Waitsfield. 

“I spent eight years as a ski 
coach, soccer coach and 
teacher,” Hutchins said. 

He also has experience 


working closely with ski teams at 
Killington Mountain School and 
Middle Valley. 

Hutchins attended Middle- 
bury College where he was a 
member of the ski team and an 
All-American in soccer in 1981. 
He played in the Major Indoor 
Soccer League and was the head 
coach, general manager and part 
owner of the Vermont Voltage 
Professional Soccer Club in 
Burlington. 

Members of the alpine ski- 
ing teams were worried about not 
having a coach at the beginning 
of this semester, but Hutchins 
and his coaching experience has 
the team excited. 

“IT wasn’t sure how the sea- 
son would start off without hav- 
ing a coach,” sophomore Janine 
Flahive said. “Now one is hired 
and everything worked out.” 

Sophomore alpine skier 
Michael Rosenberg is excited 
about having a new coach. “He 
has a lot of good ideas and expe- 
riences,” he said. 

Hutchins assigns the alpine 
ski team members dry land train- 
ing. The program is going on all 


fall, two hours a day, and is 
focusing on strength and 
endurance. 

“We do a lot of running and 
strength training to get into shape 
for ski season,” Flahive said. 

Rosenberg described how 
the training schedule works. 
“One day we do balancing, 
weight training and play a soccer 
game. The next day, we do speed 
and fitness training,” he said. 

Now that Hutchins has been 
hired, the ski team is ready to 
meet its expectations. 

“T expect these kids to work 
hard at the programs and to be 
committed to the team,” he said. 

The skiers expect that 
Hutchins will serve as a team 
leader this coming season. 

“T expect him to be a good 
coach, and get us to focus physi- 
cally and ready to compete,” 
Flahive said. 

Hutchins is looking forward 
to the upcoming season to see 
how his skiers do in competi- 
tions. “I expect this inexperi- 
enced team to work very hard 
and to do the best that they can,” 
he said. 


What’s the best way to get to Healthy Living? 
Should I take Lime Kiln to Airport, hop on White 
: and slide down Williston Road? 


Should I fly down 89? 


Or should. I take the Winooski route and cruise up Patchen? 
There are many different roads... 
Is there really only one true path? 
Answer these questions and more... 


fo iS 


at your next adventure to HEALTHY LIVING! 


YOUR. ONE-STOP NATURAL FOODS MARKET 
NATURAL GROCERIES * ORGANIC PRODUCE * BULK GOODS 


WINES * LOCAL BEERS * FROZEN FOODS * BODY CARE 


HOMEOPATHICS * VITES & HERBS * 


YOGA SUPPLIES 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ORGANIC CAFE * SERVING BRUNCH ON SUNDAY 








Upset and unbeaten 
Nothing better than college football 


Is there anything better than 
the college football season? 

I don’t think so. Hail 
Mary’s, upsets and crushed 
national championship hopes 
take place every Saturday. The 
Bowl Championship Series is 
confusing, frustrating and the 
best possible system for deciding 
the best college team. 

Last weekend, bis team 
fell from the ve 
ranks of the 
unbeaten and 
helped make 
the national 
championship 
picture a little 


clearer, Texas Gree 
A&M knocked SMITH, 
off Oklahoma Sports 
and its hopes to Epitor 
play in the 

Fiesta Bowl. There is still a 


chance for Oklahoma to be there 
at the end of the year, but it looks 
like Bob Stoops and the boys 
might have to wait until next 
year. 

Ohio State was less than 
impressive in its victory over 
Purdue, but got the job done. 
Some gutsy play calling and 
tough defense have the Buckeyes 
ready for a date with Michigan, 
which could be the last obstacle 
in its way. Other top teams con- 
tinued to get the job done. My 
beloved Fighting Irish, 
Washington State and Iowa were 
all victorious, and that is what 
the system is all about. Winning 
erases all doubts of the BCS 
flaws. 

That brings me to the Miami 
Hurricanes. The defending 
national champions and owners 
of a 3l-game wining streak are 
hardly receiving the credit due. 
It is the most talented team in the 
country and is now in perfect 
position for a repeat. Its end-of- 
the-season battle with Virginia 
Tech has lost appeal now that the 
Hokies have lost back-to-back 
games. Miami will go unbeaten, 
but wouldn’t it be interesting if it 
didn’t? 

Imagine if there were no 
unbeaten teams at the end of the 
season. I can see it now. The 
BCS computers would burst into 
flames while trying to calculate 
the two best teams. That would 
be an intriguing scenario, but the 
Hurricanes are determined to 
make sure that doesn’t happen. 

I do not understand the 
Heisman Trophy. Is it given to 
the best player in the country or 
to the player with the greatest 
career numbers? The whole 
process has turned into a cam- 
paign, with teams spending hun- 





Miami will go 
unbeaten, but 
wouldn’t it be 
interesting if it 
didn’t? 


dreds of thousands of dollars to 


endorse a player before the sea- 
son even starts. 

I am a huge fan of Miami 
quarterback Ken Dorsey. The 
baby-faced leader of the best 
team in the nation is an inspira- 
tion to spindly, quiet nerds every- 
where. His numbers are impres- 
sive and his career record is 
unmatched, but he might not 
even be the best player on his 
own team, never mind in all of 
the land. 

Running back _ Willis 
McGahee is a one-man wrecking 
crew. His combination of speed 
and power makes him the most 
dominating runner in college 
football. Without McGahee, 
Miami would have to rely com- 
pletely on Dorsey’s arm and 
would not be undefeated. 

Quarterbacks Jason Gessar 
and Carson Palmer, from 
Washington State and USC, 
respectively, have been impres- 
sive this season. Nobody takes 
harder hits, more risks or head- 
first dives more often into the 
endzone than Gessar. He is 
bruised and battered every week, 
but he stays in the game. 

All this is fascinating, but 
there is one player who has risen 
above the competition. Marshall 
quarterback Byron Leftwich is 
the most powerful offensive 
player in the game. He puts up 
ridiculous numbers weekly and is 
still considered an outsider in the 
Heisman voting. Are you kid- 
ding me? The future no. 1 draft 
pick solidified my vote two 
weeks ago when he was injured 
so badly that his teammates had 
to carry him to the line of scrim- 
mage for the next play. He is a 
real gamer and should be the 
recipient of the Heisman Trophy. 

I hope this has helped clarify 
the college football season a lit- 
tle. The process might be strange 
and unorthodox, but I wouldn’t 
have it any other way. It makes 
the whole season and every game 
important. More excitement is 
on the way, and for that we 
should all be grateful. This col- 
lege football season has been 
incredible, and the only thing we 
can be assured of is that it is only 
going to get more interesting. 
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Scoreboard 


Cross Country 

11/9 NCAA Regionals at 
Van Cortland Park, Bronx, 
N.Y. Men: 12th/15 teams. 
Women: 10th/17 teams. 


Women’s Soccer 

11/13 2002 ECAC 
Division II Women’s 
Soccer Championship at 
C.W. Post, TBA. 


Swimming 
11/9 SMC men 78 
UMass Dartmouth 118 


SMC women 130 
UMass Dartmouth 161 


11/17 at Bentley, TBA. 


Men’s Basketball 
11/22 Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic vs. 
Caldwell, 7:30 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
11/23 Radisson Tip-Off 
Tournament vs. Roberts 
Wesleyan, 6 p.m. 


Men’s Hockey 

11/22 vs. Tufts University 
at South Burlington, 

7 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
11/8 SMC 0 
Utica 13 


11/22 at RPI, Troy, N.Y., 
7 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Cross country teams race in regionals 


Women finish the competition in 10th place, men come in 12th 


By Brian Clifford 
Staff Writer 


For junior Tim Milenkevich, 
cross country involves more than 
endurance, strength and speed. 
There are intense mental aspects 
that often go unnoticed. 

During his 12 years of com- 
petitive cross country running, 
Milenkevich has learned how to 
intimidate opponents by knowing 
when to make a move he can 
hold. He said this is the most 
important mental aspect of run- 
ning. 

“You play mental games 
with your opponent,’ Milen- 
kevich said. “You have to sense 
when you can make a move that 
will make . your opponent 
despair.” 

Last Saturday Milenkevich, 
along with the St. Michael’s 
men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams, brought this mental 
intensity to Van Cortland Park in 
the Bronx borough of New York, 
where they competed in the 
NCAA Division II Regional 
Tournament. 

The men came into the event 
ranked 10th, following a seventh- 
place finish out of 14 teams at the 
Northeast-10 Championships at 
St. Anselm College two weeks 
ago. The women came into the 
weekend ranked ninth, following 





Men 

1. UMass-Lowell 17 
2. Bentley 60 

3. So. Connecticut 
State 84 


4. Stonehill 113 

5. Merrimack 122 
6. New Haven 192 

7. C.W. Post 256 

8. Bryant 257 

9. Assumption 270 
10. LeMoyne 277 
11. Adelphi 280 

12. St. Michael’s 295 
13. Molloy 395 

14. St. Thomas Aquinas 406 
15. St. Rose 448 





Women 

1. Stonehill 25 

2. Adelphi 60 

3. Bentley 89 

4. S. Connecticut State 117 
5. St. Anselm 146 

6. Assumption 192 

7. LeMoyne 206 

8. UMass-Lowell 206 

9. C.W. Post 259 

10. St. Michael’s 274 

11. St. Thomas Aquinas 313 
12. Merrimack 318 

13. St. Rose 397 

14. Mercy 411 

15. Molloy 420 

16. New Haven 427 

17. Dowling 449 


_ Division Il New England 
Regional 
Cross Country Championships 


‘Racing at Van 
Cortland is like 
playing baseball at 
Yankee Stadium.’ 


Larry Kimball, women’s 
cross country coach 


a seventh-place finish out of 13 


teams at the same tournament. 

This year’s event marked a 
change in venue from the tradi- 
tional location at Franklin Park in 
Boston. Women’s coach Larry 
Kimball said he was excited to be 
competing at what he described 
as one of the top three most hal- 
lowed cross country courses in 
the nation. 

“Racing at Van Cortland is 
like playing baseball at Yankee 
Stadium,” Kimball said. 

Men’s coach Joe Connelly, a 
former member 
Michael’s cross country team, 
said he was anxious for the teams 
to have the opportunity to run 
where past cross country greats 
like Bill Rogers and Steve 
Prefontaine have raced. 

“The teams get to run in the 
footsteps of all the greats that 
raced there in the past,” Connelly 
said. 


Senior Rachel Russo, who 
raced at Van Cortland twice dur- 






St. Michael’s top 
finishers 


Men 

Paul Wagner 
Blake Anderson 
Tim Milenkevich 
Phillipe Charles 
Dave Balint 
Lionel Welch 
Patrick McGrath 






Women 

Rachel Russo 
Courtney Kelley 
Kim Fahner 
Catherine Lacuyer 
Jaime Deacon 
Jordan Smith 
Katie Collins 













Top 3 finishers overall 

Men 

1. Carl Mease, UMass- 
Lowell. ‘ 
2. Jonathan Murphy, UMass- 
Lowell. 

3. Kevin Alliete, UMass- 
Lowell. 









Women 
1. Meaghan Shanahan, 
Stonehill. 

2. Caitlin Lenehan, St. 
Anselm. 

3. Dianna Chivakos, - 
Stonehill. — 
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ing high school, was not as 


_ enthusiastic as her coaches. She 


said she would rather have run at 
Franklin Park. 

“T ran there my senior year in 
high school and I didn’t really 
like it,” Russo said. “It’s not 
really grass, it’s not a trail and I 
don’t like the location.” 

According to Connelly, the 
men’s team has been preparing 
for the event all year by starting 
out with moderate mileage in the 
beginning of the season, peaking 
in the middle of the season and 
decreasing the mileage towards 
the end. 

Milenkevich said tapering 
off the mileage, especially before 
a big event, was the best strategy. 

“Nothing you can do in the 
last couple of weeks can make 
you win the race, but there are 
things that you can do that will 
make you lose,” Milenkevich 
said. 

First-year student Patrick 
McGrath said the last week 
before regionals was easier than 
most of the season. 

“We had one hard practice 
during the beginning of the week, 
but we’re really just trying to stay 
healthy,” McGrath said. 

Kimball said they were also 
tapering their mileage and rely- 
ing on the hard work they did 
throughout the season to pay off. 


The women have worked hard 
since preseason to run more 
miles and increase endurance, he. 
said. 

“We've averaged 10 miles 
more per week than last year,” 
Kimball said. 

Each team knew it would 
face stiff competition on 
Saturday and was realistic about 
the chances of winning the tour- 
nament. Before the race, 
Kimball said he expected to fin- 
ish in the top 10, but stressed that 
the placing was not the most 
important issue. 

“What’s most important is 
that individual team members 
finish the season feeling good 
about themselves, and that our 
seniors finish feeling good about _ 
their careers,” Kimball said. 

First-year student Kim 
Fahner agreed that personal per- 
formance in the race would be 
more important than where the 
team would place. 

Connelly said upsets are rare 
in cross country given the pres- 
ence of powerhouse UMass- 
Lowell, who was ranked sixth in 
the nation in Division II this year. 

“You run the race and add all 
the points up at the end, but there 
aren’t any really big upsets,” 
Connelly said. ; 


Scrimmage begins basketball season 





Photos by Cate Westberg 
The men’s basketball team scrimmaged Norwich University on Nov. 9 
at Ross Sports Center. The scrimmage was informal and not open to 
the public. Top: The team huddles around coach Tom O’Shea for 
instruction. Above: Senior captain Adam Johnson plays defense. 


